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CHROMIUM 


The only workable source 
of the element chromium 
is chromite, a compound 
' of chromium, iron and 
oxygen mined in Russia, 
Africa and Turkey. Chro- 
mium is known everywhere 
as the plating on taps, hard- 
ware and motor fittings, but it has other and more important applica- 
tions. Alloyed with steel, for example, it imparts superior strength and 
surface hardness, and it is from chromium that stainless steel derives 
its resistance to corrosion. As well as being the source of chromium, 
crude chromite ore is used to make heat-resisting firebricks and cements 
for the construction of furnaces. Chromium derives its name from the 
Greek “ypéua”, meaning colour, because its compounds are almost 
always coloured. Known as chrome pigments, some of these — the 
chromates of lead, zinc and barium for example —- are used extensively 
for colouring paints, linoleum, rubber and ceramics. Chromium 
sulphate is important in tanning, and potassium dichromate in the 
dyeing of wool, silk and leather. Other chromium compounds are used 
in photography and in the manufacture of safety matches. 
I.C.I. makes a complete range of chrome pigments 
for the paint, linoleum and rubber industries, 
besides employing chromium compounds as 
catalysts in the manufacture of aviation petrol 
and methanol, an industrial alcohol. 
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STAYS“PUT AT ANY ANGLE 


That’s the TERRY ANGLEPOISE Lamp— 


of 1001 angles, at a finger touch. Move it © Simply ideal 
‘ for knitting 
where you will, as you want it, and it stays and close work 





put. A concentrated beam on your work or 


book, not in your eyes. Easily the lamp of the 





century —flexible light. Uses a 25 or 40 watt Geis those 


letters written! 


bulb. In black, cream orcream-and-gold. From 


£4.19.6. (inc. p.t.) all electricians or stores, 


@ Reading com- 
fort in excelsis! 


TERRY Cnilpoise ww 


Pat. all countries. 
Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH . . Birmingham 
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. by travelling during May or June, when a reduction of up to £60 is 
offered in the first-class fares to South Africa and back. The 14-day sea 
voyage each way by a beautifully appointed Union-Castle Liner will provide 
a perfect prelude and ending to the holiday of a lifetime. Ask for illustrated 
literature regarding this special opportunity and for details of Shore 
Excursions in South Africa. 


Apply:—Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
or Travel Agents. 


First-class travel to 


SOUTH AFRICA 
‘UNION-CASTLE 


% eduction | 
| during May and June — 
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land of warm sunshine 
blue : seas and pleasant ways 


of life and leisure 


Consult your Travel Agent or write for literature 

and information. This office is at your service 

for free, friendly and non-commercial 

advice on holidays in South Africa. SATOUR 


Wily SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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John Cotton 
Tobacco Nos. 
1 and 2, 4/9 an 
ez. No. 4, 4/5 
an oz. Empire 
4 1} an oz 

John Cotton 
No. | Cigarettes 
3/11 for 20. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
GAR MERCHANTS 
TO H.M. THE KING 


First 
Favourites! 


Put it down to purity of leaf: to cool, even smoking: 
or to rigid exclusion of artificial flavouring: the fact 
remains that John Cotton tobacco in pipe or cigarette 
has that something which satisfies. And its record as a 
first favourite for 180 years proves that the satisfaction 
is a lasting one. 





Made in Edinburgh since 

















YOU can help to 


keep HIM Smiling 


Donations are more than ever necessary 
to aid us in our work. In these days 
of rising prices we know it may be 


difficult, but our costs are rising too. 
Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny you can spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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‘*PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco 
stood me in good stead 
through the most harrowing 
Examinations,’’ says this 
South African College-man. 


Staff Mess, 
eee ween eweene Mines, 


South Africa. 
Dear Sirs, 

During my three years at College I 
enjoyed your PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco, and it 
stood me in good stead through the most harrowing 
Examinations. 

I now find myself as a junior official on a gold 
mine, with none of my favourite Tobacco—a very 
bad state of affairs. 

I wonder if you would be good enough to let me 
know how this situation can be remedied. 


Yours faithfully, 


We replied that we should be very 
glad to supply him by personal 
parcel post direct to the Mine, until 
such times as we were able to 
arrange for him a more convenient 
source of supply. 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
sonal despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free, in 2 Ib. parcels, to many lands but not 
as yet to all. Write 

Barneys Bureau, 24 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


* Punchbowle ( /uil Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mid). Home Prices 45d. oz. 


3:0) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


(Dependent on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies) 


Gifts to Dr Barnardo's Homes help to bring happiness 
and the prospect of successful careers to children in 


need. 
EASTER GIFTS 


of any amount for our 7,000 boys and girls will be 
warmly welcomed. 


Shaan, etc. ., aan payable “Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,”. should be sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, €E.!. 














King i in its own Realm 





Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


“King GeorgelY” 


Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH 
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LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


By The Pelman Method 


HE problem of learning a Foreign 

Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. The Pelman method is en- 
abling thousands of men and women to 
learn French, German, Italian and Spanish 
without any of the usual drudgery. 


By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. 





Specially celueed fees for serving and ex-Service 
me 3s of His Majesty's Forces. 





Grammatical complexities are elimin- 
ated. You pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as you go along. There are 
no classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 


It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you wish to know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 
write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient. 


The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages, which has now been used for over 
25 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language : 

FRENCH-SPANISH 
GERMAN — ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


ae THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY — 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these.) 





~ Kelvin 


MARINE ENGINES 


DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- 
pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 
range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lloyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 


marine equipment 
The Bergius @.Ltd 


— GLASGOW C.4 
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DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 


Ae ie These BEAUTIFUL GIFTS obtain 
ppointmen 

Cott Specialists to EXPRESSIVE TOKENS, 
H.M. The King FRIENDSHIP an 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Cairngorms 
£24 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Amethysts and Rose Diamonds 
£32 





Thistle and Heather Spray brooch in yellow and white 
9-ct. Gold set with Amethysts and Pearls 
£35 
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GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


as being most APPROPRIATE and 
ing the spirit which renews 
inues GOODWILL 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 
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To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own taste and 
individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive “ Thistle” design, illustrated above, is characteristically Scottish. 


Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it possesses in a 
high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless material and perfect work- 
manship which are demanded by the discriminating. 


IDRESS— 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


is a mixture of abiding merit 
especially prepared for those 
who seldom lay down their 
pipes. No fewer than seven 
Virginian and Oriental tobaccos 
each add their quota of mellow- 
ness, of aroma and of piquancy 
towards a final synthesis of un- 
adulterated satisfaction. And 
the palate of the most constant 
smoker remains undulled. Like 
all Rattray tobaccos, 7 Reserve 
is skilfully prepared by hand in 
the manner of yester-year. So 
many of our friends are warm 
in their praises : 


From COLCHESTER— 


““ May I take this opportunity 
of thanking you for another enjoy- 
able year’s smoking during which 
the quality of your tobacco has 
been matched by the excellence of 
your service.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price: 78/- per lb., post paid 
Send 19/6 for sample quarter-lb. 
un, post free 


Every time your 

wireless pro- 

grammeis inter- 

rupted by a 

‘Gale Warning’ 

think of theq 
Life - boat men. 

They may be 

answering a call 

of distress. 


The Life-boat 
service is entire- 
ly supported by voluntary contributions. 
Your help is needed. 
Royal 
“1 National Life-Boat 
Institution 


42 Grosvenor Gardens 
London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treasurer 


Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
Secretary 


3 NOTE THESE 
= INVESTMENT 
3 ADVANTAGES 


23% NET 


(Tax paid by Society) 


Interest starts from day 
of deposit and continues 
to day of withdrawal. 


NO DEPRECIATION 


WITHDRAWALS 
AT SHORT NOTICE 


UP TO £5,000 CAN 
NOW BE ACCEPTED 


Write for Particulars to 


PLANET 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Founded 1848 
Assets £7,000,000 Reserves £360,000 
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portex 


SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


Obtainable through good Bespoke 
Tailors at Home and Overseas 








SECURE YOUR FUTURE FROM WORRY 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary 
Securities or Dividends may fluctuate. The 


Standard gives particularly favourable rates, and 


the Security is unsurpassed. 


Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
>: ASSURANCE COMPANY : 
HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
A Mutual Company Assets exceed £86,000,000 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 500 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be gladly furnished. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, 


E.C.4 











Will You 
be a friend of 
The Church Army ? 


Your gift will be welcomed very gratefully 
by The Church Army, whose work depends 
more than ever on your generosity. 


For 70 years The Church Army has 
ministered to the needs of all classes and 
all ages . . . a work made possible by the 
kindly thoughtfulness of people of good 
will. 


Please send your Gift to The Rev. E. 
Wilson Carlile, General Secretary, The 
Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 
London, W.1. 


<HURGH ARMY 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, Building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to ail 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


———TEAR OUT AND POST———— 


STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. is, 
é “Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Tel.: WEL. 5832. 


Please send me, 


without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


NAME...... 
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BRITISH ae SEAGULL 
"The best- Gutboatd Motor in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 








mote Wavy Navy 











Pure Navy Cut of Pre-War quality 





2-OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 9/- 
1-OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 
Also ready rubbed 











(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 








A THORNY WILDERNESS rue Pot in mw 1793 oo y 
By JOHN WELMAN SUPREME TODAY 

( over 150 years discerning men and women 
Price 10/- have found the ideal hairdressing and tonic in 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil. Besides dressing the 
hair perfectly, Rowland’s Macassar Oil gives 
it vitality and invigorates the scalp. 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. (( ROWLAND’S ) 
Edinburgh and London » MACASSAR OIL ‘ 
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ASSSSSSSSSSSO eee talemnaiatcs ieee’ 


AN 


A Tales of Travel and Adventure 


\ COMPTON MACKENZIE 


\ m 
N Eastern Epic 
The story of the Indian Army from 1939-1943. 
600 pages, many maps. 30s. 
‘A glowing chronicle. A book which will, I am 
sure, be read for generations.” 
BERNARD FERGUSSON, The Observer 


F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 
Memoirs of a Mountaineer 


The author of The Jungle is Neutral here des- 
cribes his graduation from the slopes of Helvellyn 
to his conquest of Chomolhari in the Himalayas, 
and paints an unforgettable picture of a journey 
to Tibet. Illustrated. 16s. 


R. 0. HENNINGS 
African Morning 


The experiences of a District Officer in a remote 
part.of Kenya. Illustrated. 18s. 
‘In every way a most fascinating book.’ EF. News. 
‘Human, humorous and kindly.” Blackwood’s. 
‘Adventurous and unfamiliar.’ The Observer 


C.J. LAMBERT 
Sweet Waterss: 4 cthitean Farm 


{An engrossing account of the feudal, primitive 
vet deeply satisfying way of life on a great 
South American estate. Illustrated. 15s. 
* Fascinating’ The Geographical Magazine 
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Qut in front 
There is more and more applause for 
“Black & White” and its ever increasing 
popularity is proof that this fine Scotch which is 
blended in the special “ Black & White” way 
has maintained the regard of generation after 
generation. 





‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Secret is in the Blending 


By Appointment so <) Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. 4 (aaa James Buchanan & Co. Led. 
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LOYALTY. 


BY JIM OORBETT. 


THE mail train was running at 
its maximum speed of thirty 
miles per hour through country 
that was familiar. For mile 
upon mile the newly risen sun 
had been shining on fields where 
people were reaping the golden 
wheat ; for it was the month of 
April and the train was passing 
through the Gangetic Valley, 
the most fertile land in India. 
During the previous year India 
had witnessed one of her worst 
famines. I had seen whole 
villages existing on the bark of 
trees; on minute grass seeds 
swept up with infinite labour 
from scorching plains, and on 
the wild plums that grow on 
waste lands too poor for the 
raising of crops. Mercifully the 
weather had changed, good 
winter rains had brought back 
fertility to the land, and the 
people who had starved for a 
year were now eagerly reaping 
a good harvest. Early though 
the hour was, the scene was one 
of intense activity, in which 


every individual of the com- 
munity had his, or her, allotted 
part. The reaping was being 
done by women, most of them 
landless labourers who move 
from area to area, as the crop 
ripens, and who for their labour 
—which starts at dawn and 
ends when there is no longer 
light to work by—receive one- 
twelfth to one-sixteenth of the 
crop they cut in the course of 
the day. 

There were no hedges to ob- 
struct the view, and from the 
carriage window no mechanical 
device of any kind was to be 
seen. The fields had been 
ploughed by oxen, two to a 
plough ; the reaping was being 
done by sickles with a curved 
blade eighteen inches long; the 
sheaves, tied with twisted stalks 
of wheat straw, were being carted 
to the threshing-floor on ox- 
carts with wooden wheels; and 
on the threshing-floor, plastered 
over with cow dung, oxen were 
treading out the corn, tethered 

G 
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by long ropes. As a field was 
cleared of the sheaves, children 
drove cattle on to it to graze on 
the stubble, and among the 
cattle old and infirm women 
were sweeping the ground to 
recover any seed that had fallen 
from the ears when the wheat 
was being cut. Half of what 
these toilers collected would be 
taken by the owner of the field, 
and the other half—which might 
amount to as much as a pound 
or two, if the ground was not 
too sun-cracked—they would be 
allowed to keep. 

My journey was to last for 
thirty-six hours. I had the 
carriage to myself, and the train 
would stop for breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner. Every mile of the 
country through which the train 
was running was interesting ; 
and yet I was not happy ; for in 
the steel trunk under my seat 
was a string bag containing two 
hundred rupees which did not 
belong to me. 

Eighteen months previously 
I had taken employment as a 
Fuel Inspector with the railway 
on which I was now travelling. 
I had gone straight from school 
to this job, and for those eigh- 
teen months I had lived in the 
forest cutting five hundred thou- 
sand cubic feet of timber, to be 
used as fuel in locomotives. 
After the trees had been felled 
and billeted—each billet not 
more and not less than thirty- 
six inches long—the fuel was 
carted ten miles to the nearest 
point of the railway, where it 
was stacked and measured and 
then loaded into fuel-trains and 
taken to the stations where it 


Loyalty. 


[March 


was needed. Those eighteen 
months alone in the forest had 
been strenuous, but I had kept 
fit and enjoyed the work. There 
was plenty of game — chital, 
four-horned antelope, pig and 
pea-fowl—and in the river that 
formed one boundary of the 
forest there were several varie- 
ties of fish and many alligators 
and python. My work did not 
permit of my indulging in sport 
during daylight hours, so I 
had to do all my shooting for 
the pot, and fishing, at night. 
Shooting by moonlight is very 
different from shooting in day- 
light ; for though it is easier to 
stalk a deer or a rooting pig at 
night, it is difficult to shoot 
accurately unless the moon can 
be got to shine on the foresight. 
The pea-fowl had to be shot 
while they were roosting, and 


I am not ashamed to say that I 
occasionally indulged in this 
form of murder; for the only 
meat I ate during that year and 
a half was what I shot on moon- 


light nights; during the dark 
period of the moon I had per- 
force to be a vegetarian. 

The felling of the forest dis- 
arranged the normal life of the 
jungle folk and left me with the 
care of many waifs and orphans, 
all of whom had to share my 
small tent with me. It was 
when I was a little crowded 
with two broods of partridges— 
one black and the other grey— 
four pea-fowl chicks, two lever- 
ets, and two baby four-horned 
antelope that could only just 
stand upright on their spindle 
legs, that Rex the python took 
up his quarters in the tent. I 
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returned an hour after nightfall 
that day,: and while I was 
feeding the four-footed inmates 
with milk, the lantern light 
glinted on something in a corner 
of the tent. I found Rex coiled 
up on the straw used as a bed 
by the baby antelope. A hurried 
count revealed that none of the 
young inmates of the tent was 
missing, so I left Rex in the 
corner he had selected. For two 
months thereafter he left the 
tent each day to bask in the sun, 
returning to his corner at sun- 
down, and during the whole of 
that period he never harmed 
any of the young life with which 
he shared the tent. 

Of all the waifs and orphans 
brought up in the tent, and who 
were returned to the forest as 
soon as they were able to fend 
for themselves, Tiddley-de-winks, 
a four-horned antelope, was the 
only one who refused to leave 
me. She followed me when I 
moved camp to be nearer the 
railway line to supervise the 
loading of the fuel, and in doing 
so nearly lost her life. Having 
been brought up by hand she 
had no fear of human beings, 
and the day after our move she 
approached a man who, think- 
ing she was a wild animal, tried 
to kill her. When I returned to 
the tent that evening I found 
her lying near my camp bed. 
Both her forelegs had been 
broken, and the broken ends of 
the bones had worked through 
the skin. While I was getting a 
little milk down her throat, and 
trying to summon sufficient 
courage to do what I knew 
should be done, my servant 
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came into the tent with a man 
who admitted having tried to 
kill the poor beast. It appeared 
that he had been working in 
his field when Tiddley-de-winks 
went up to him, and thinking 
she had strayed in from the 
nearby forest he struck her 
with a stick and then chased 
her. It was only when she 
entered my tent that he realised 
she was a tame animal. My 
servant had advised him to 
leave before I returned, but this 
the man had refused to do. 
When he had told his story he 
said he would return early next 
morning with a bone-setter from 
his village. There was nothing 
I could do for the injured animal, 
beyond making a soft bed for 
her and giving her milk at short 
intervals, and at daybreak next 
morning the man returned with 
the bone-setter. 

It is unwise in India to judge 
from appearances. The bone- 
setter was a feeble old man, 
exhibiting in his person and 
tattered dress every sign of 
poverty, but he was none the 
less a specialist, and a man of 
few words. He asked me to lift 
up the injured animal, stood 
looking at her for a few minutes, 
then turned and left the tent, 
saying over his shoulder that he 
would be back in two hours. 
I had worked week in week out 
for months on end, so I con- 
sidered I was justified in taking 
@ morning off, and before the 
old man returned I had cut a 
number of stakes in the nearby 
jungle and constructed a small 
pen in a corner of the tent. The 
man brought back with him a 
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number of dry jute-stalks from 
which the bark had been re- 
moved, a quantity of green 
paste, several young castor-oil 
plant leaves as big as plates, 
and a roll of thin jute twine. 
When I had seated myself on 
the edge of the camp bed with 
Tiddley-de-winks across my 
knees, her weight partly sup- 
ported by her hind legs and 
partly by my knees, the old 
man squatted on the ground in 
front of her with his materials 
within reach. 

The bones of both forelegs 
had been splintered midway be- 
tween the knees and the tiny 
hooves, and the dangling portion 
of the legs had twisted round 
and round. Very gently the old 
man untwisted the legs, covered 
them from knee to hoof with a 
thick layer of green paste, laid 
strips of the castor-oil leaves 
over the paste to keep it in 
position, and over the leaves laid 
the jute-stalks, binding them to 
the legs with jute twine. Next 
morning he returned with splints 
made of jute-stalks strung to- 
gether, and when they had been 
fitted to the legs of Tiddley-de- 
winks she was able to bend her 
knees and place her hooves, 
which extended an inch beyond 
the splints, on the ground. 

The bone-setter’s fee was one 
rupee, plus two annas for the 
ingredients he had put in the 
paste and the twine he had pur- 
chased in the bazaar, and not 
until the splints had been re- 
moved and the little antelope 
was able to skip about again 
would he accept either his fee 
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or the little present I gratefully 
offered him. 

My work, every day of which 
I had enjoyed, was over now and 
I was on my way to head- 
quarters to render an account of 
the money I had spent and, I 
feared, to look for another job ; 
for the locomotives had been 
converted to coal-burning and 
no more wood fuel would be 
needed. My books were all in 
perfect order and I had the 
feeling that I had rendered good 
service; for I had done in 
eighteen months what had been 
estimated to take two years. 
Yet I was uneasy, and the reason 
was the bag of money in my 
steel trunk. 

I reached my destination, 
Samastipur, at 9 A.M. and, after 
depositing my luggage in the 
waiting-room, set out for the 
office of the head of the depart- 
ment I had been working for, 
with my account books and the 
two hundred rupees. At the 
office I was told by a very 
imposing doorkeeper that the 
master was engaged and that 
I would have to wait. It 
was hot in the open veranda, 
and as the minutes dragged by 
my nervousness increased ; for 
an old railway hand who had 
helped me to make up my books 
had warned me that to submit 
balanced accounts and then 
admit, as I had every intention 
of doing, that I had two hundred 
rupees in excess would land me 
in very great trouble. Eventu- 
ally the door opened and a 
harassed-looking man emerged ; 
and before the doorkeeper could 
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close it a voice from inside the 
room bellowed at me to come in. 
Ryles, the head of the Loco- 
motive Department of the 
Bengal and North Western Rail- 
way, Was @ man weighing sixteen 
stone, with a voice that struck 
terror into all who served under 
him, and with a heart of gold. 
Bidding me sit down he drew 
my books towards him, sum- 
moned a clerk and very care- 
fully checked my figures with 
those received from the stations 
to which the fuel had been sent. 
Then he told me he regretted 
my services would no longer be 
needed, said that discharge 


orders would be sent to me 
later in the day, and indicated 
that the interview was over. 
Having picked my hat off the 
floor I turned to leave, but was 
called back and told I had 
forgotten to remove my bag. 


It was foolish of me to have 
thought I could just leave the 
two hundred rupees and walk 
away, but that was what I was 
trying to do when Ryles called 
me; so I went back to the 
table and told him that the 
money belonged to the railway, 
and as I did not know how to 
account for it in my books I 
had brought it to him. “ Your 
books are balanced,”’ Ryles said, 
“and if you have not faked 
your accounts I should like an 
explanation.’’ Tewari, the head 
clerk, had come into the room 
with a tray of papers and he 
stood behind Ryles’s chair, with 
encouragement in his kindly old 
eyes, a8 I gave Ryles the follow- 
ing explanation. 
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When my work was nearing 
completion, fifteen cartmen, who 
had been engaged to cart fuel 
from the forest to the railway 
line, came to me one night and 
said they had had an urgent 
summons to return to their 
village to harvest the crops. 
The fuel they had carted was 
scattered over a wide area, and 
as it would take several days to 
stack and measure it, they 
wanted me to make a rough 
calculation of the amount due 
to them, for it was essential for 
them to start on their journey 
that evening. It was a dark 
night and quite impossible for 
me to calculate the cubic con- 
tents of the fuel, so I told them 
I would accept their figures. 
Two hours later they returned, 
and within a few minutes of 
paying them I heard their carts 
creaking away into the night. 
They left no address with me, 
and several weeks later, when 
the fuel was stacked and 
measured, I found they had 
underestimated the amount 
due to them by two hundred 
rupees. 

When I had told my story, 
Ryles said that the Agent, Izat, 
was expected in Samastipur next 
day, and that he would leave 
him to deal with me. 

Izat, Agent of three of the 
most flourishing railways in 
India, arrived next morning, 
and at mid-day I received a 
summons to attend Ryles’s office. 
Izat, a small dapper man with 
piercing eyes, was alone in the 
office when I entered it, and 
after complimenting me on 
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having finished my job six 
months ahead of time, he said 
Ryles had shown him my books 
and given him a report and that 
he wanted to ask one question. 
Why had I not pocketed the 
two hundred rupees and said 
nothing about it. My answer 
was evidently satisfactory ; for 
that evening, while waiting at 
the station in a state of un- 
certainty, I received two letters, 
one from Tewari thanking me 
for my contribution of two hun- 
dred rupees to the Railwaymen’s 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, of 
which he was Honorary Secre- 
tary, and the other from Izat 
informing me that my services 
were being retained, and in- 
structing me to report to Ryles 
for duty. 

For a year thereafter I worked 
up and down the railway on a 
variety of jobs, at times on the 
footplates of locomotives report- 
ing on consumption of coal—a 
job I liked, for I was allowed to 
drive the engines; at times as 
guard of goods trains, a tedious 
job, for the railway was short- 
handed and on many occasions 
I was on duty for forty-eight 
hours at a stretch; and at 
times as assistant storekeeper 
or assistant station-master. And 
then one day I was given orders 
to go to Mokameh Ghat and 
see Storrar, the Ferry Superin- 
tendent. The Bengal and North 
Western Railway runs through 
the Gangetic Valley at varying 
distances from the Ganges River, 
and at several places branch 
lines take off from the main 
line and run down to the river 
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and, by means of ferries, con- 
nect up with the broad-gauge 
railways on the right bank. 
Mokameh Ghat on the right 
bank of the Ganges is the most 
important of these connections. 

I left Samastipur in the early 
hours of the morning and at the 
branch-line terminus, Samaria 
Ghat, boarded the 8.8. Gorakh- 
pur. Storrar had been warned 
about my visit, but no reason 
had been given, and as I had 
not been told why I was to go 
to Mokameh Ghat, we spent the 
day partly in his house and 
partly in walking about the 
extensive sheds, in which there 
appeared to be a considerable 
congestion of goods. Two days 
later I was summoned to Gorakh- 
pur, the headquarters of the 
railway, and told that I had 
been posted to Mokameh Ghat 
as Trans-shipment Inspector, 
that my pay had been increased 
from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty rupees per month, 
and that I was to take over the 
contract for handling goods a 
week later. 

So back to Mokameh Ghat I 
went, arriving on this occasion 
at night, to take up a job about 
which I knew nothing, and to 
take on a contract without 
knowing where to get a single 
labourer, and, most important 
of all, with a capital of only one 
hundred and fifty rupees, saved 
during my two and a half years’ 
service. 

Storrar was not expecting me 
this time, but he gave me dinner, 
and when I told him why I had 
returned we took our chairs on 
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to the veranda, where a cool 
wind was blowing off the river, 
and talked late into the night. 
Storrar was twice my age and 
had been at Mokameh Ghat for 
several years. He was employed 
as Ferry Superintendent by the 
Bengal and North Western 
(metre-gauge) Railway, and was 
in charge of a fleet of steamers 
and barges that ferried passen- 
gers and metre-gauge wagons 
between Samaria Ghat and 
Mokameh Ghat. I learnt from 
him that eighty per cent of the 
long-distance traffic on the 
Bengal and North Western Rail- 
way passed through Mokameh 
Ghat ; and that each year, from 
March to September, goods 
piled up at Mokameh Ghat and 
caused serious loss to the 
railway. 

The transfer of freight 
between the two railways at 
Mokameh Ghat, necessitated by 
a break of gauge, was done 
by a Labour Company which 
held the contract for handling 
goods throughout the length 
of the broad-gauge railway. In 
Storrar’s opinion, the indiffer- 
ence of this company to the 
interests of the metre-gauge rail- 
way, and the seasonal shortage 
of labour due to the harvesting 
of crops in the Gangetic Valley, 
were the causes of the annual 
congestion. Having imparted 
this information, he very per- 
tinently asked how I, a total 
stranger to the locality and 
without any capital—he brushed 
aside my hard-earned savings— 
proposed to accomplish what 
the Labour Company with all 
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their resources had failed to do. 
The sheds at Mokameh Ghat, he 
added, were stacked to the roof ; 
there were four hundred wagons 
in the yard waiting to be un- 
loaded, and a thousand wagons 
on the far side of the river 
waiting to be ferried across. 
“My advice to you,” he con- 
eluded, “is to catch the early 
steamer to Samaria Ghat and 
to go straight back to Gorakhpur. 
Tell the railway you will have 
nothing to do with the handling 
contract.” 

I was up early next morning, 
but I did not catch the steamer 
to Samaria Ghat. Instead, I 
went on a tour of inspection of 
the sheds and of the goods yard. 
Storrar had not over-painted 
the picture: in fact the con- 
ditions were even worse than 
he had said they were; for, in 
addition to the four hundred 
metre-gauge wagons, there were 
the same number of broad- 
gauge wagons waiting to be 
unloaded. At a rough calcula- 
tion I put the goods at Mokameh 
Ghat waiting to be dealt with at 
fifteen thousand tons, and I 
had been sent to clear up the 
mess. Well, I was not quite 
twenty-one years of age, and 
summer was starting, a season 
when all of us are a little mad. 
By the time I met Ram Saran 
I had made up my mind that I 
would take on the job, no 
matter what the result might 
be. 

Ram Saran was station-master 
at Mokameh Ghat, a post he 
had held for two years. He 
was ten years older than I was, 
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had an enormous jet-black beard, 
and was the father of five chil- 
dren. He had been advised by 
telegram of my arrival, but had 
not been told that I was to take 
over the handling contract. 
When I gave him this bit of 
news his face beamed all over 
and he said, ‘“‘ Good, sir. Very 
good. We will manage.” My 
heart warmed towards Ram 
Saran on hearing that “ we,” 
and up to his death, thirty-five 
years later, it never cooled. 
When I told Storrar over 
breakfast that morning that I 
had decided to take on the 
handling contract, he remarked 
that fools never took good advice, 
but added that he would do all 
he could to help me, a promise 
he faithfully kept. In _ the 


months that followed he kept 
his ferry running day and night 


to keep me supplied with wagons. 

The journey from Gorakhpur 
had taken two days, so when I 
arrived at Mokameh Ghat I had 
five days in which to learn what 
my duties were and to make 
arrangements for taking over. 
The first two I spent in getting 
acquainted with my staff which, 
in addition to Ram Saran, con- 
sisted of an assistant station- 
master, a grand old man by the 
name of Chatterji who was old 
enough to be my grandfather, 
sixty-five clerks, and a hundred 
shunters, pointsmen, and watch- 
men. My duties extended across 
the river to Samaria Ghat, where 
I had a clerical and menial staff 
a hundred strong. The super- 
vising of these two staffs, and 
the care of the goods in transit, 
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was in itself a terrifying job. 
Added to it was the responsi- 
bility for providing a labour 
force sufficient to keep flowing 
smoothly the five hundred thou- 
sand tons of goods that passed 
through Mokameh Ghat annu- 
ally. 

The men employed by the 
big Labour Company were on 
piece-work and, since all work 
at Mokameh Ghat was practi- 
cally at a standstill, there were 
several hundred very discon- 
tented men sitting about the 
sheds, many of whom offered 
me their services when they 
heard that I was going to do 
the handling for the metre- 
gauge railway. I was under 
no agreement not to employ the 
Labour Company’s men, but 
thought it prudent not to do 
so. However, I saw no reason 
why I should not employ their 
relatives, so on the first of the 
three days I had in hand I 
selected twelve men and ap- 
pointed them headmen. Eleven 
of these headmen undertook to 
provide ten men each, to start 
with, for the handling of goods, 
and the twelfth undertook to 
provide a mixed gang of sixty 
men and women for the handling 
of coal. The traffic to be dealt 
with consisted of a variety of 
commodities, and this meant 
employing different castes to 
deal with the different classes 
of goods. So of the twelve 
headmen, eight were Hindus, 
two Mohammedans, and two 
men of the depressed class ; 
and since only one of the twelve 
was literate I employed one 
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Hindu and one Mohammedan 
clerk to keep their accounts. 

While one Labour Company 
was doing the work of both 
railways the interchange of goods 
had taken place from wagon to 
wagon. Now each railway was 
to unload its goods in the sheds 
and reload from shed to wagon. 
For all classes of goods, exclud- 
ing heavy machinery and coal, 
I was to be paid at the rate of 
Rs. 1-7-0 (equivalent to 1s. 11d. 
at the rate of exchange then 
current) for every thousand 
maunds of goods unloaded or 
loaded. Heavy machinery and 
coal were one-way traffic, and 
since these two commodities 
were to be trans-shipped from 
wagon to wagon and only one 
contractor could be employed 
for the purpose, the work was 
entrusted to me, and I was to 
receive Rs. 1-4-0 (1s. 8d.) for 
unloading, and the same for 
loading, one thousand maunds. 
There are eighty pounds in a 
maund, and a thousand maunds 
therefore are equal to over 
thirty-five tons. These rates 
will appear incredible, but their 
accuracy can be verified by a 
reference to the records of the 
two railways. 

A call-over on the last even- 
ing revealed that I had eleven 
headmen, each with a gang of 
ten men, and one headman 
with a mixed gang of sixty men 
and women. This, together with 
the two clerks, completed my 
force. At daybreak next morn- 
ing I telegraphed to Gorakhpur 
that I had assumed my duties 
as Trans-shipment Inspector and 
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had taken over the handling 
contract. 

Ram Saran’s opposite number 
on the broad-gauge railway was 
an Irishman by the name of 
Tom Kelly. Kelly had been at 
Mokameh Ghat for some years, 
and though he was pessimistic 
about my success he sportingly 
offered to help me in every way 
he could. With the sheds con- 
gested with goods, and with 
four hundred wagons of each 
railway waiting to be unloaded, 
it was necessary to do some- 
thing drastic to make room in 
the sheds and get the traffic 
moving, so I arranged with 
Kelly that I would take the 
risk of unloading a thousand 
tons of wheat on the ground 
outside the sheds and with the 
wagons so released clear a space 
in the sheds for Kelly to unload 
a thousand tons of salt and 
sugar. Kelly then with his 
empty wagons would clear a 
space in the sheds for me. This 
plan worked admirably. For- 
tunately for me it did not rain 
while my thousand tons of 
wheat were exposed to the 
weather, and in ten days we 
had not only cleared the 
accumulation in the sheds but 
also the accumulation of wagons. 
Kelly and I were then able to 
advise our respective head- 
quarters to resume the booking 
of goods via Mokameh Ghat, 
which had been suspended for 
a fortnight. 

I took over the contract at 
the beginning of the summer, 
the season when traffic on Indian 
railways is at its heaviest, and 
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as soon as booking was opened 
a steady stream of downwards 
traffic from the Bengal and 
North Western Railway and an 
equally heavy stream from the 
broad - gauge railway started 
pouring into Mokameh Ghat. 
The rates on which I had been 
given the contract were the 
lowest paid to any contractor 
in India, and the only way in 
which I could hope to keep my 
labour was by cutting it down 
to the absolute minimum and 
making the men work harder 
in order to earn as much, or 
possibly a little more, than 
other labour on similar work. 
All the labour at Mokameh 
Ghat was on piece-work, and 
at the end of the first week 
my men and I were overjoyed 
to find that they had earned, 
on paper, 50 per cent more 
than the Labour Company’s 
men. 

When they entrusted me with 
the contract the railway prom- 
ised to pay me weekly, and I, 
on my part, promised to pay 
my labour weekly. The rail- 
way, however, when making 
their promise, failed to realise 
that by switching over from 
one handling contractor to an- 
other they would be raising 
complications for their Audit 
Department that would take 
time to resolve. For the rail- 
way this was a small matter, 
but for me it was very different. 
My total capital on arrival at 
Mokameh Ghat had been one 
hundred and fifty rupees, and 
there was no one in all the 
world I could call on to help 
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me with a loan, so until the 
railway paid me I could not 
pay my men. 

I have entitled this story 
Loyalty, and I do not think 
that anyone has ever received 
greater loyalty than I did, not 
only from my labour but also 
from the railway staff, during 
those first three months that 
I was at Mokameh Ghat. Nor 
do I think that men have ever 
worked harder. They started 
every morning, weekdays and 
Sundays alike, at 4 A.M. and 
continued without interruption 
till 8 p.m. The clerks whose 
duty it was to check and tally 
the goods took their meals at 
different hours to avoid a stop- 
page of work, and my men ate 
their food, which was brought 
to them by wives, mothers, or 
daughters, in the sheds. There 
were no trade unions or slaves 
and slave-drivers in those days, 
and every individual was at 
liberty to work as many, or 
as few, hours as he or she wished. 
And everyone worked cheerfully 
and happily; for no matter 
whether it was the procuring 
of more and better food and 
clothing for the family, the 
buying of a new ox to replace 
@ worn-out one, or the paying-off 
of a debt, the incentive, with- 
out which no man can work 
his best, was there. My own 
work and Ram Saran’s did not 
end when the men knocked off ; 
for there was correspondence to 
attend to and the next day’s 
work to be planned and arranged, 
and during those first three 
months neither of us spent 
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more than four hours a night 
in bed. I was not twenty-one, 
and as hard as nails, but Ram 
Saran was ten years older and 
soft, and at the end of the 
three months he had lost a 
stone in weight, but none of 
his cheerfulness. 

Lack of money was now a 
constant worry to me, and as 
week succeeded week the worry 
became a hideous nightmare. 
First the headmen and then 
the labourers pledged their cheap 
and pitiful bits of jewellery— 
and now all credit had gone ; 
and to make matters worse, 
the men of the Labour Company, 
who were jealous that my men 
had earned more than they had, 
were beginning to taunt them. 
On several occasions ugly in- 
cidents were narrowly avoided ; 
for semi-starvation had not im- 
paired the loyalty of my men, 
and they were willing to give 
battle to anyone who as much 
as hinted that I had tricked 
them into working for me and 
that they would never see a 
piece of the money they had 
earned. 

The monsoon was late in 
coming that year, and the red 
ball in the sky, fanned by a 
wind from an unseen furnace, 
was making life a burden. At 
the end of a long and very try- 
ing day I received a telegram 
from Samaria Ghat saying that 
an engine had been derailed 
on the slipway that fed the 
barges on which wagons were 
ferried across to Mokameh Ghat. 
A launch conveyed me across 
the river, and twice within the 
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next three hours the engine 
was replaced on the track, with 
the aid of hand-jacks, only to 
be derailed again. It was not 
until the wind had died down 
and the powdery sand could 
be packed under the wooden 
sleepers that the engine was 
railed for the third time and 
the slipway again brought into 
use. Worn out, and with eyes 
swollen and sore from the wind 
and sand, [ had just sat down 
to my first meal that day when 
my twelve headmen filed into 
the room, and seeing my servant 
placing a plate in front of me, 
with the innate courtesy of 
Indians, filed out again. I 
then, as I ate my dinner, heard 
the following conversation tak- 
ing place in the verandah. 


One of the headmen. What was 
on the plate you put in 
front of the sahib ? 

My servant. A chapati and a 
little dal. 

One of the headmen. Why only 
one chapati and a little 
dal ? 

My servant. Because there is no 
money to buy more. 

One of the headmen. What else 
does the sahib eat ? 

My servant. Nothing. 


After a short silence I heard 
the oldest of the headmen, a 
Mohammedan with a_ great 
beard dyed with henna, say to 
his companions, ‘‘Go home. I 
will stay and speak to the 
sahib.”’ 

When my servant had removed 
the empty plate the old head- 
man asked for permission to 
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enter the room. Standing before 
me he said: “ We came to tell 
you that our stomachs have 
long been empty and that after 
tomorrow it would be no longer 
possible for us to work. But 
we have seen tonight that your 
case is as bad as ours. We will 
carry on as long as we have 
strength to stand. I will, with 
your permission, go now, sahib, 
but, for the sake of Allah, I 
beg you will do something to 
help us.” 

Every day for weeks I had 
been appealing to headquarters 
at Gorakhpur for funds, and 
the only reply I could get was 
that steps were being taken to 
make early payment of my bills. 

After the bearded headman 


left me that night I walked 
across to the Telegraph Office, 
where the telegraphist on duty 


was sending my nightly report, 
took a form off his table and 
told him to clear the line for an 
urgent message to Gorakhpur. 
It was then a few minutes after 
midnight. The message I sent 
read: ‘“‘ Work at Mokameh 
Ghat ceases at mid-day today 
unless I am assured that twelve 
thousand rupees have been 
despatched by morning train.” 
The telegraphist read the message 
over and, looking up at me, said: 
“Tf I have your permission I 
will tell my brother, who is on 
duty at this hour, to deliver 
the message at once and not 
wait until office hours in the 
morning.’ Ten hours later, and 
with two hours of my ultimatum 
still to run, I saw a telegraph 
messenger hurrying towards me 
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with a buti-coloured envelope 
in his hand. Each group of 
men he passed stopped work to 
stare after him; for everyone 
in Mokameh Ghat knew the 
purport of the telegram I had 
sent at midnight. After I had 
read the telegram the messenger, 
who was the son of my office 
peon, asked if the news was 
good; and when I told him 
it was good, he dashed off, 
and his passage down the sheds 
was punctuated by shouts of 
delight. The money could not 
arrive until the following morn- 
ing, but what did a few hours 
matter to those who had waited 
for long months. 

The pay-clerk who presented 
himself at my office next day, 
accompanied by some of my 
men carrying a cash-chest slung 
on @ bamboo pole and guarded 
by two policemen, was a jovial 
Hindu, as broad as he was 
long, and exuding good humour 
and sweat in equal proportions. 
I never saw him without a pair 
of spectacles tied across his 
forehead with red tape. Having 
settled himself on the floor of 
my office he drew on a cord 
tied round his neck and from 
somewhere deep down in his 
person pulled up a key. He 
opened the cash-chest and 
lifted out twelve string-bags 
each containing one thousand 
freshly minted silver rupees. 
He licked a stamp, and stuck 
it to the receipt I had signed. 
Then, delving into a pocket 
that would comfortably have 
housed two rabbits, he produced 
an envelope containing bank 
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notes to the value of four 
hundred and fifty rupees, my 
arrears of pay for three months. 

I do not think anyone has 
ever had as great pleasure in 
paying out money as I had 
when I placed a bag containing 
a thousand rupees into the 
hands of each of the twelve 
headmen, nor do I think men 
ever received money with greater 
pleasure than they did. The 
advent of the fat pay-clerk had 
relieved a tension that had 
become almost unbearable. The 
occasion called for some form of 
celebration, so the remainder 
of the day was declared a holi- 
day—the first my men and I 
had indulged in for ninety-five 
days. I do not know how the 
others spent their hours of 
relaxation. For myself, I am 
not ashamed to admit that I 
spent mine in sound and restful 
sleep. 

For twenty-one years my men 
and I worked the handling 
contract at Mokameh Ghat, and 
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during the whole of that long 
period, and even when I was 
absent in France and in Waziri- 
stan during the 1914-18 war, 
the traffic flowed smoothly 
through the main outlet of the 
Bengal and North Western Rail- 
way with never a hitch. When 
we took over the contract, 
between four and five hundred 
thousand tons of goods were 
passing through Mokameh Ghat, 
and when I handed over to Ram 
Saran the traffic had increased 
to a million tons. 

Those who visit India do not 
always come in contact with 
the real Indian—the Indian 
whose loyalty and devotion alone 
made it possible for a handful 
of men to administer, for close 
on two hundred years, a vast 
sub-continent with its teem- 
ing millions. To impartial his- 
torians I will leave the task of 
recording whether or not that 
administration was beneficial to 
those to whom I have introduced 
you. 
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PURSUIT TO VESUVIUS. 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON. 


AFTER five days of contin- 
ual cut and thrust along the 
Continental highways, nothing 
seemed pleasanter than to relax 
on a high bedroom balcony and 
survey, in all its peaceful splen- 
dour, the wide sweep of Naples 
Bay. 

There, as the dominant centre- 
piece—for the moment uncap’t 
and calm in kindly idleness— 
stood Vesuvius: off Sorrento 
and due south, the long rugged 
stretch of Capri rose out from the 
silver-tinted blue waters—sunlit 
and beckoning. 

Certainly the prospect pleased ; 
and if the qualification of man’s 
vileness be essential, I could at 
that moment no more than half- 
heartedly apply it to the familiar 
little figure in the beret and 
Citroen who had so persistently 
pursued us for over a thousand 
miles. Just then I fondly be- 
lieved that by skilful subter- 
fuge we had finally lost him that 
morning somewhere among the 
seven hills of Rome. But none 
the less I bore in mind that we 
had mistakenly believed our- 
selves to be equally evasive 
before. ... 

Of my prearranged and more 
welcome companions on the 
route, there was—first of all, of 
course—Bunty, my tolerant and 
more generally tranquil wife who, 
at that moment, I could hear 
rustling among the creased 
clothing of a suiteased week. 


Then there was my cousin 
Angela, whom I have known 
even longer than I have Bunty 
and love only slightly less. They 
are both sweet and generous 
women; but each of them was 
born to be utterly oblivious of 
the minor regularities of law and 
order. In contrast, to complete 
our travelling quartette (exclud- 
ing the uninvited and unwelcome 
addition of the man we called 
“ Francois’’ in the beret and 
Citroen), was Sholto. NowSholto 
is a soldier with an ultra- 
orderly mind, and after six 
months of marriage with Angela 
was just beginning to find ad- 
justment among some of the 
inherent idiosyncrasies visited 
upon the second and _ third 
generations of my grandfather’s 
progeny. 

We were, no doubt, an excep- 
tional party in many respects; 
but only in one that is worthy 
of record. In mine, no less than 
in so many other people’s ex- 
perience, it almost invariably 
happens that the best of friends 
among married couples, who 
cheerfully and unsuspectingly 
set off to tour the Continent @ 
quatre, discover that their mutual 
feelings of affection and respect 
deteriorate with ever-increasing 
momentum over each successive 
twenty-four hours of the journey. 
Generally it happens that, well 
within the first week, relations 
have become so stiff, silent, and 
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utterly soured, that the party 
breaks up abruptly and each 
couple returns home independ- 
ently. What is far worse are the 
things they discover about their 
lifelong friends which they never 
knew before. Primarily each 
side is firmly convinced that the 
other has contributed a sum far 
below quota to combined ex- 
penses, and that they are self- 
centred and selfish people. Back 
in England the men immediately 
arrange to frequent different 
Clubs and the women cut each 
other at the glove counter in 
Harrods. 

I make a special feature of 
stressing this sad and recurring 
state of affairs, because although 
Angela and Sholto did part 
company with Bunty and me 
immediately on arrival in Naples, 
it was entirely in accordance 
with prearranged plans, since 
they preferred Venice and we 
Capri. That we were the excep- 
tion, in such circumstances, 
among family foursomes was in 
my view due to three vital 
factors. None of us took our- 
selves, or any of the others, with 
any sustained degree of serious- 
ness; Sholto laid on what he 
referred to as “ Admin.” and 
‘*Maintenance” in large measure 
(tolerated with only slightly 
more enthusiasm than his 
attempts “to put the girls in 
the picture,’ which invariably 
met with no reaction whatso- 
ever); and finally, we were 
irreparably bound together in 
mutual disrespect for the un- 
accountable Jack-in-the-box be- 
haviour of the ever-dauntless 
*“* Francois.” 
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And, as at that stage I sat on 
the balcony pondering upon the 
merits of our journey, I could 
not escape the pious hope that 
the little man’s quarrel with us 
—whatever it might be—was 
more general than personal, and 
that, if he were still persistent 
enough to have picked up the 
trail again, he might even now 
be once more in hot pursuit of 
the green Jaguar which, with 
Angela and Sholto (and rather 
less luggage) aboard, presently 
sped northwards again. It was 
in no way a malicious hope: 
more was it a natural desire that 
after sundown and, maybe, while 
@ moon climbed high above 
Vesuvius, I might not happen 
across the figure of ‘‘ Frangois ” 
patiently awaiting me in the 
Excelsior bar. 

I reflected on further aspects 
of our travels as well. Indeed, 
I thought that to have come all 
the way from Le Touquet with 
Sholto, myself, and Angela taking 
over the wheel in rotation, and 
not one of us possessing the 
slightest degree of confidence 
save in our own ability to drive 
—was something. In this re- 
spect it is also worthy of record 
that not until a mutually agreed 
ban had been placed on the 
Advice Bureau in the back seat 
(which Sholto said would be 
duly posted in Standing Orders) 
that any one of us could, at a 
certain point, be cajoled into the 
task of propelling the others. 
Surprisingly enough the “‘ Jag”’ 
came through unscathed as well: 
that is if one is prepared to dis- 
count the slight blemish of a 
backing operation (Angela’s, of 
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course) and the attentions of a 
masculine cur at Civitavecchia 
who, as we refreshed ourselves a 
short distance away, was ob- 
served to take a disparaging 
sniff at the G.B. plate and then 
treat it to a rather obvious 
expression of personal sentiment. 
And we only mislaid one bit of 
baggage, the loss of which gave 
rise to four firm but utterly 
opposing schools of thought. I 
was certain that we had left it 
at Lympne; Sholto was con- 
vinced he had seen it at Le 
Touquet; Bunty was resigned 
to the fact that it had fallen 
into the Channel, and Angela 
was just positive that “ it must 
be somewhere.” This misfor- 
tune had two unhappy aspects 
for me: one was the effect on 


my pride and the other on my 
pocket. 


In an unsuspecting 
moment I had allowed Sholto 
to appoint me as baggage- 
master, and it appeared that 
the missing case contained not 
only everything which my wife 
required on the journey, but 
also in Naples, Capri, Rome, and 
Paris; and for some seasons 
to come in London as well. One 
just bit hard on that, knowing 
there would be no logical reply 
to polite inquiries whether she 
was unduly burdening the 
springs with her other sizable 
**hold-all”’ just for the fun of 
the thing. 

My menial and ‘“ botched- 
from - the - beginning” task of 
baggage-master was just one 
among many such assignments 
handed out to all and sundry— 
by Sholto, of course—over dinner 
at the Lympne Flying Club the 
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night before we left England. 
The more formal plans concerned 
with passports, permits, currency, 
and crossing the Channel by air, 
had perforce been completed 
well in advance. There were, 
however, the ‘loose ends” 
which Angela’s husband pro- 
ceeded to administer out of their 
apparent slackness during that 
inevitable pause between courses. 
Without losing his sense of 
efficiency, Sholto was ever apt, 
in the wake of a third aperitif, 
to become extravagantly ponder- 
ous and I was never quite 
certain whether he was being 
deliberately, or merely uncon- 
sciously, funny. 

‘* Now, in the matter of occu- 
pational duty at the wheel,” he 
began, ‘“‘ two hours at a stretch 
for the men, interspersed by one 
each for the ladies.” “I see: 
a sort of dog-watch .. .,’ inter- 
rupted Angela, only to be 
silenced in turn by Bunty who 
said firmly, ‘‘ Include me out,” 
and then at great length ex- 
plained that her horror of 
chauffeuring high-powered com- 
bustion vehicles was second only 
to her eternal dread of being 
obliged—through some appalling 
sequence of social circumstances 
—to acquaint herself with the 
rules of Canasta. 

Sholto was silent fora moment, 
and I could only suppose that 
Bunty’s announcement had so 
upset his prearranged calcula- 
tions that he was contemplating 
the recasting of his time-table. 
My cousin’s husband, rightly 
or wrongly, professes to having 
just scraped into the Army in the 
days when it was dubbed a brain- 
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less occupation. Nevertheless I 
noticed that this self-assumed 
inferiority seemed strangely lack- 
ing whenever Sholto applied him- 
self to the task of ordering other 
people about. Only moment- 
arily frustrated by my wife’s 
lack of co-operation he turned 
to other aspects of routine re- 
quirement. 

“T,” he proclaimed, “ assign 
to myself responsibility for re- 
fuelling and maintenance of the 
car, recording an appropriate 
share of such disbursements to 
your account.” 

I withdrew my rather aston- 
ished features from a tankard 
and found he was regarding me 
rather as my house-master used 
to when I applied for too much 
pocket-money. 

** You, in turn,” he went on, 
** will deal with hotel bills and— 
I suggest—duly apportion them 
in like manner.” 

“ Suggest!’ I muttered. 
“You can positively rely upon 
me to do that. And—what’s 
more—if you have any secret 
snifters charged to the joint 
account, we'll both be knowing 
about that as well!” 

I suspect it was this somewhat 
unworthy observation which 
earned me the honour of check- 
ing the collective traps and see- 
ing they were duly stowed and 
lashed on the rear and roof grids 
each morning. 

Sholto having further ap- 
pointed himself ‘‘ Pathfinder-in- 
Chief” then turned his attention 
to duties on the distaff side 
which, perhaps wisely for us all, 
seemed hardly charged with any 
vital degree of responsibility. 
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Bunty agreed to act as official 
interpreter and raised objection 
only to being given the job for 
the reason that she “ had been 
‘finished’ on the Continent years 
ago.”’? She also undertook to 
carry out an advance inspection 
of hotel bedrooms before any 
decision was reached about 
which among the hostelries en 
route should be honoured by 
our custom. 

The most we felt justified in 
entrusting to Angela was the 
task of emptying the ash-trays 
and generally tidying up the 
inside of the car at least once 
every twenty-four hours. As 
one might have surmised, it 
became one of those jobs which 
provide a hundred excuses for 
being left undone. But to do 
her fair justice, Angela made up 
for her tardiness in this respect 
by the insatiable zeal with which 
she imposed upon herself the 
réle of “ Fact and figure mis- 
tress.” She proved to be a 
positive mine of the wrong 
information. Long as I have 
known Angela, I must admit that 
it took me some time to become 
fully alive to the particular 
brand of serious-minded mischief 
with which she embellished our 
journey. 

It started at Lympne, where 
she convinced us up to the last 
minute that we must remain 
seated in the car while it was 
driven up the ramp into the 
Jonah’s - whale - of - a - plane 
and, indeed, during its flight 
across the Channel. The Silver 
City Line official obviously re- 
garded us a8 being mildly eccen- 
tric as we solemnly stayed put, 
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like a quartette of stuffed owls, 
and, at first, oblivious of his 
polite protestations that arrange- 
ments were not exactly in accord 
with Angela’s assumption. And 
when we disembarked (from the 
passenger accommodation) at Le 
Touquet and shortly regained 
possession of the car, it was the 
authoritative tones of Angela 
that instructed us to put our 
watches forward an hour. I 
complied, of course, and so did 
the others; only to discover 
that it was more likely we had 
again been ill-advised than that 
all the public clocks between 
Etaples and Beauvais were sixty 
minutes slow. I was, at least, 
relieved to find that her esti- 
mate of the journey from the 
French coast to Naples was 
over-calculated by exactly a 
thousand miles. 

But these were mere triviali- 
ties, to be reckoned on a par 
with Angela’s huge and beloved 
beach-hat, which would fit in 
nowhere (so Sholto insisted that 
she wear it), and Bunty’s inevit- 
able paper bag containing fresh 
fruit which each of us sat on in 
turn—these were nothing to the 
abiding menace of “ Francois ” 
and his Citroen. 

We first became familiar with 
the high-pitched persistence of 
his horn as we were motoring 
rather leisurely along those 
lovely straight stretches of 
shadowy highway that pierce 
the deep forest of Fontainebleau. 
Sholto, sitting back with his 
mouth open, was ambling the 
car along at an easy forty, when 
the prolonged and unlovely 
stridence from the region of our 
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rear bumper penetrated to his 
conscious mind. I saw him 
muttering for a moment to him- 
self and then his mouth clamped 
down firmly like a steel trap. 
The continuing blare about his 
tail was now reacting on his 
sensitive nerves. 

** What,” he demanded with- 
out parting his teeth, “‘ does that 
Jack-a-napes in the tin box 
want?” 

‘“*Perhaps,” I ventured, “he’s 
suggesting you move over a 
little and let him show you 
what he can do with twenty 
horses less.”’ 

I might have known, of course, 
that to address such a provoca- 
tive remark to Sholto was just 
inviting the sort of trouble that 
was to pursue us all the way to, 
through, and beyond Rome. 

“TI see,” said Sholto grimly, 
and immediately one became 
aware of that sharp impact 
caused by the sudden pressure of 
his right shoe against the floor- 
boards. As the needle touched 
the ninety mark and _ then 
hovered towards the hundred, 
the note of the little Citroen 
receded rapidly into the back- 
ground, presently to fade al- 
together from earshot. But the 
pressure was alarmingly main- 
tained a minute or so longer as 
though to make more sure of 
no recurrent distractions from 
behind. There was no such easy 
escape, of course, from that 
other and interminable distrac- 
tion of two wives on the back 
seat for ever jockeying for posi- 
tion in the conversational stakes. 
At that moment, I remember, 
each was trying to out-talk the 
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other on what were not only 
separate subjects, but which, to 
me at least, appeared to be 
utterly devoid of any common 
ground at all. 

Then Bunty, still full of gay 
and inconsequent chatter, let 
down the glass on the near side. 
The impact of the ninety-mile- 
an-hour cross - current lifted 
Angela’s beach-hat from her 
head, whirled it  terrifyingly 
round inside the car, and blew 
it clean out of the other window, 
to boomerang about the middle 
distance. Whatever Angela may 
have been saying at the moment 
ended in a shriek which called 
forth a barrack-room oath from 
Sholto. He pulled the car up 
with little respect for its tyres 
and still less for the lives of its 
occupants. No time at all was 
lost in his issuing an injunction 
that I retrieve the blue-pencilled 
beach - hat before that  blue- 
pencilled little blue pencil in the 
blue-pencilled beret was honking 
away at our heels again. 

We might have made it had 
not Sholto, with flames almost 
visibly shooting from his nostrils, 
slammed home the wrong gear 
as I was getting back into the 
car. With a sickening jolt we 
jumped off the mark—back- 
wards—and stalled. As it was, 
in a flash, with one finger 
on the horn and two others 
making strange signs in the air, 
‘* Francois” swept past us like 
a bat out of hell, performed a 
musical ride all over the road, 
and then slowed down fifty 
yards or so ahead of us. 

‘* Ah!” snorted Sholto with 
the light of battle in his eyes, 
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“so he’s one of those artistic 
tag-playing types—is he!” 

As we roared past him in 
second gear, “ Francois” was 
just in the act of alighting. 
But Sholto treated him to the 
look of a Bateman Colonel, with 
something thrown in for good 
measure, and hurled us forward 
towards the Yonne Valley. 

“* Was there any need,’’ pres- 
ently inquired Angela in a sweet 
voice, ‘‘ to push your fingers in 
the air at him like that? ” 

“Like what?” protested 
Sholto, slightly ashamed that 
his gesture had been detected. 
““T was only returning his V- 
sign salute—that’s all.” 

“T never know the differ- 
ence .. .,” began Bunty, only 
to find her words smothered by 
the louder insistence of Angela. 

‘** He looked such a nice little 
man too... .” 

‘“P’raps he wanted to ask 
a question,” put in Bunty an 
octave higher. 

“*. .. too bad!” shouted 
Angela, “ that you had to hit 
him.” 

“* Hit him!” exclaimed Sholto, 
wincing. ‘‘ What d’you mean, 
hit him? Of course I didn’t 
hit him.” 

‘** Well, you scraped him,” in- 
sisted Angela. ‘‘ He’s probably 
lying stone-dead in a pool of 
blood by now. I do think, at 
least, you ought to slip back and 
say you’re sorry—or something.” 

He lifted his foot from the 
accelerator and spoke to me out 
of the side of his mouth. 
** Didn’t brush him, Old Boy, 
did I?” 

Angela, of course, overheard 
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this and remained quite ada- 
mant. “I said scraped — not 
brushed. You scraped the little 
man, Sholto.” 

** All right, all right ’’ he said, 
giving in with an air of resigned 
martyrdom. ‘Damn certain 
you’re wrong, but . . . where in 
hell do I turn the car?” 

Accompanied by a steady flow 
of language and a great deal of 
puff and blow, Sholto had just 
got the car facing towards Ver- 
sailles again when the peace of 
the forest was rent by an un- 
mistakable note which rose in a 
shrill crescendo and then fell 
away again as “ Francois” flew 
past us like a black streak, with 
two fingers gesticulating wildly 
skywards through an open 
window as he went. 

‘“* P’raps you didn’t scrape him 
very badly after all,’’ said Angela, 


so feebly that it enabled Bunty 
to be heard when she inquired at 
the same time, “ Was that the 
V-sign or the other one?” 
Sholto stood in the road with 


his hands on his hips and 
watched the Citroen disappear. 
Then he turned and looked at 
his wife through the back 
window. Perhaps wisely, he 
allowed no freedom to his tongue 
until after we had motored more 
leisurely into Sens and had 
several aperitifs before dinner. 

It was a glorious autumn 
morning when we set out next 
day to drive in the general 
direction of the Alps. Angela 
took us gently through the 
many-churched towns of Joigny 
and Auxerre, while Bunty ate 
her way through a whole bag of 
plums, and Sholto and I puffed 
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peacefully away at our pipes 
in the back seat. ‘“‘ Francois” 
was forgotten, though Angela 
was quite certain she had recog- 
nised him in the Hétel-de-Paris 
the previous evening. We loved 
Angela dearly, but frankly we 
did not allow her beliefs to 
bother us any more. 

Just south of Avallon I took 
over the wheel, looking forward 
to fifty miles or so of fast road 
before reaching the more hilly, 
winding ways that lead through 
the forests and vineyards of 
Burgundy. Sholto now sat be- 
hind giving ear to his wife, and 
Bunty was beside me, eating 
bananas and making a neat pile 
of the empties for subsequent 
disposal en masse. So, pre- 
sumably at that moment, each 
of us, in accordance with our 
tastes, felt pleasantly content. 

It was just as I slowed down 
to enter the town of Saulieu 
that I noticed a black Citroen 
drawn up at the side of the road. 
There was nothing unusual about 
that: the highways of France 
seethe with Citroens. But the 
number-plate struck a familiar 
note, and then—as we slid past 
—so did the horn! 

Sholto heard it, and, sitting 
bolt upright, trumpeted like a 
trapped elephant. 

So “‘ Francois ” was following 
us again; finger on the horn he 
tailed us, all through the town 
and out along the Rue Grillot. 
I knew that, barring accidents, 
I could lose him on the straight 
run to Maupas, but I thought 
it was now about time that we 
settled the issue. I wanted to 
discover what had made the 
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little man pick on us for his 
particular brand of fun and 
games. I was thinking of pull- 
ing up and putting a few polite 
questions to him when I had 
sudden need to brake sharply 
in order to avoid calamity at a 
level crossing where, just in 
time, I noticed that the striped 
poles had dropped to the hori- 
zontal. I was prepared to take 
full responsibility, as I drew up 
probably well within the car’s 
length, for the immediate impact 
on our rear bumper. It was 
quite slight: sufficient only to 
knock Angela’s beach-hat over 
her nose and dislodge a naked 
banana from my wife’s fingers ; 
but Sholto knew who it was, 
and it got him on the raw. 
Mercifully none of us knew 
what he said to “ Francois” 
—for Sholto had leapt out and 


they were only visible through 


the back window—but it 
certainly seemed that he was 
not only doing all the talking 
but out-gesticulating his adver- 
sary as well. I began to feel 
sorry for ‘‘ Francois”; for, so 
far, he had never been given 
the chance to explain what may 
have been on his mind. The 
striped poles moved towards the 
vertical, and, like any soldier 
with a finer appreciation for the 
strategy of protecting his rear, 
Sholto moved backwards to re- 
sume his position among allies. 
As we moved off over the cross- 
ing I glanced in the mirror and 
saw the little Frenchman remove 
his beret and throw it to the 
ground with considerable force : 
I fully expected him to jump on 
it as well. But just before he 
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was lost to view he picked it 
up, dusted it on his arm, then 
shrugged his shoulders in a kind 
of helpless gesture and climbed 
back into his ear. 

That was all we were privileged 
to see of him that day and—I 
might well have supposed—for 
all time. But ‘‘ Francois’? was 
not so easily dusted off as his 
beret. 

A bottle of the Vin du pays 
with our picnic lunch near 
Chalon-sur-Saéne restored Sholto 
to a better appreciation of his 
surroundings. Indeed it served 
to create within him an appro- 
priately tranquil outlook on life 
as I drove on through Bourg 
and Belley by the narrow river 
valleys. By Chambéry we went, 
and through the broader pros- 
pects of the Isére and Are, with 
their measure of magnificence 
in mountain scenery, leading us 
towards St Jean-de-Maurienne. 

It was just sheer misfortune 
that Sholto leant over from the 
back seat to switch on the head- 
lights as we passed through the 
tunnel at Col du Chat, only to 
relapse again, with momentary 
relief, on to Bunty’s latest pur- 
chase of Amberieu grapes. We 
all appreciated that it was just 
Sholto’s unlucky day, but, in 
my view, he made it consider- 
ably worse by his efforts to 
explain (in Army English) to the 
Chambermaid at the Hdétel-de- 
Europe the exact nature of the 
disaster which had so recently 
befallen the seat of his pants. 

I felt beholden the next day 
—in some way or another—to 
make up for it. So I pandered to 
his pride—at what I thought was 
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no little risk to our necks—and 
suggested, against the order of 
his own rota, that he should be 
the one to pilot the Jaguar over 
the Pass of Mont Cenis. In 
fact it was—let’s face it—some- 
thing more of a selfish gesture. 
It served the purpose of separat- 
ing the women and allowing me 
to appreciate, in still silence, the 
full loveliness of Lanslebourg 
and the heavenly high beauty 
of the sunlit, snow-topped Alps. 

That alone is something one 
remembers for ever. 

And so we passed into Italy : 
along the slopes above Dora 
Riparia, through Turin and 
Alessandria, to catch our first 
glimpse of the Mediterranean as 
we crested the summit of Giovi 
before slipping gently down into 
the crowded streets of Genoa. 
At that point I took over the 
driving from Angela and soon 
realised that the seventy miles 
of steep and winding passage to 
La Spezia, with its succession of 
tortuous hair-pin bends, was the 
toughest stretch of wheel-work 
over the whole route. But, un- 
doubtedly, I was happier at it 
than I would have been as an 
idle witness, not of the scenery 
—much of which I missed—but 
of the reactions of the short- 
tempered Sholto to the horn- 
brake-and-skid tactics employed 
by Italians. In my own estima- 
tion, of course, my road perform- 
ance was a faultless masterpiece ; 
but it was a sentiment obviously 
not shared by the others, judg- 
ing by the continual sharp in- 
takes of breath and subdued 
mutterings such as ‘“ Damn 
close—that,” “‘ Cutting it a bit 
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fine—there,” and “Just one 
more coat of paint and we'd ’ve 
had it!” 

But the real high-light of the 
day came when, with a display 
of the utmost skill, I was 
negotiating the extreme hazards 
of the road that attends the 
Ligurian resort of Rapallo. On 
a totally blind double-bend a 
small black object shot ahead 
of us on the off, swept perilously 
close across our bows, and then 
stopped abruptly with a loud 
squeak. It called for split- 
second manipulation on my part 
to pull up in time to avoid 
knocking him right off the road 
and probably to eternity some 
hundreds of feet below. With 
nerves quite out of control, I 
leapt from the car and had 
already translated much of my 
emotion into words before I 
realised that I was addressing 
them to “ Francois.” With no 
little risk to his neck, he had 
caught up on us swiftly and 
quietly and certainly with no 
lack of determination. But be- 
fore he had time to offer his 
explanation, or indeed to take 
any part in the conversation at 
all, a long convoy of motor 
coaches was impatiently and 
stridently clamouring for way 
behind us. We had to cut 
short the exchanges and con- 
tinue our journeying; still no 
nearer a solution to the strange 
riddle of his conduct. 

We stayed that night at 
Chiavari— which Angela was 
certain had some connection with 
the cover page of ‘ Punch ’—and 
the next at San Vincenzo. We 
did our motoring by easy stages 
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and gave a wide berth to the 
more expensive hostelries. We 
wrongly believed this would 
serve the double purpose of 
saving precious currency and 
avoiding any further risk of 
contretemps with him of the 
beret and Citroen. 

“How did you discover his 
name was ‘ Francois’? ”’ asked 
Angela as we sat in the car 
while Bunty was inspecting the 
plumbing at some lesser albergo 
off the beaten track. 

“T didn’t,” replied her hus- 
band. 

“Then why...” 

“It was just the stupidest- 
sounding name I could think of.” 

Angela was up in arms at 
once. “ That’s nonsense: I 
knew a Francois once who was 
utterly divine .. .” 

“Shut up!” barked Sholto, 


who suffers from a retrospect- 
ively jealous nature. 

**T wish you wouldn’t mention 
the name,” I put in a little 


uneasily. ‘* He’s stayed out of 
our lives for a full thirty-six 
hours now, and my belief is that 
he’s at last decided to give up 
the unequal struggle.” 

So much for my beliefs ! 

The following day, on each 
occasion at Angela’s bidding, 
we stopped the car twice by the 
wayside. The first time was 
close to Grosseto, where we were 
called upon to look out over 
the Mediterranean and admire 
a distant prospect of Elba. It 
was a good-looking little island 
in its way, but my map was 
subsequently to tell me that it 
stood some forty miles or so 
south of the genuine home of 
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historical exile. Then, not very 
much farther on our way, Angela 
halted us again in order to point 
out a cluster of buildings set on 
a high plateau some distance 
away to starboard. “ That,” 
she explained in a voice hushed 
with historical reverence (which 
came rather strangely from her), 
‘“* that—is the cradle of the great 
house of Tarquin.” 

There was a grim and sus- 
tained silence when, about an 
hour later, we slid gently through 
& picturesque town of obvious 
antiquity which was built in 
terraces upon a hillside, and 
which, for the benefit of tourists 
such as ourselves, was generously 
placarded with the label ‘ Tar- 
quinia.”” It held nothing in 
common with the place we 
had been bidden to gaze upon 
earlier. 

But the silence was not just 
because we had looked upon a 
bogus Elba so recently, or said 
the right things about the wrong 
Tarquinia, or even, in my case, 
because Bunty had started on 
nuts and I had just discovered 
that she was using my pocket 
as @ convenient depository for 
the shells. Primarily the some- 
what tense atmosphere was due 
to the re-entry upon the scene 
of that character to whom we 
had given the stupidest name 
Sholto could think of. Now he 
had become invested with a few 
more, even less complimentary. 

** Francois’ now varied his 
tactics only slightly from those 
he had employed in our last 
encounter. Near a place called 
Montalto -di-Castro he silently 
slipped up alongside from behind, 
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and shouted things at us as our 
cars travelled abreast. 

Sholto, who was driving at 
the time, took his eyes off the 
road several times and bellowed 
back an ineffective “ Eh?” 
Then Bunty, remembering her 
assigned duty as interpreter, 
opened a back window, shouted 
** Pardon?” out of it onee, and 
then wound it up again quickly. 
Not a single word could we hear 
of what he was attempting to 
say, and, realising it just before 
he was mown down by an on- 
coming convoy of tank waggons, 
‘“* Francois”? as a sort of despair- 
ing gesture lifted his fingers in 
the general direction of heaven 
three times in quick succession 
and then fell in behind again. 

‘*T’m sure he was trying to tell 
us something,” said Bunty rather 
distantly as she cracked another 
nut between her teeth. 

“* Yes,” agreed Sholto, “ and 
if you’d been as closely associ- 
ated as I have with the ‘ other 
ranks’ you wouldn’t have to 
inquire what it was.” 

“What was it?” 
Angela innocently. 

“ That!’ supplied Sholto, 
taking a hand from the wheel 
and demonstrating. 

Angela, always anxious to 
learn, made a poor attempt at 
copying the gesture. 

“No,” corrected Bunty. ‘“‘ He 
did it this way.” 

** Oh, I see,” said Angela. 

** Look here,” bawled Sholto, 
“Tve got enough troubles 
already. If you two girls insist 
on perfecting your technique, 
you might at least do it out of 
the windows and not distract me 


inquired 
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while I’m trying to get away 
from that little runt in the rear.” 

lt was the only time I dis- 
covered Sholto to have a subtle 
side to his nature, and it must 
have startled ‘ Francois’ greatly 
to see two pairs of essentially 
feminine fingers rising from 
either side of the car and swerv- 
ing repeatedly skywards until 
Sholto was satisfied that a state 
of perfection had been reached— 
or, more importantly perhaps, 
when he had driven far enough 
ahead to be out of the Citroen’s 
sight. 

He caught up with us again 
as we drove through Rome, but 
we all decided we had had 
enough of him by then. So 
we finally shook him off by lead- 
ing him beyond the limits of 
‘the Eternal City,’ then doub- 
ling up and down side roads, 
eventually coming to rest the 
last night of our journey above 
Frascati and amid the seven 
hills. 


I concluded my reflections on 
the journey as I closed my 
diary and finished off a few 
letters begun, spasmodically, en 


route. My wife was now out, 
ostensibly in search of a sun- 
suit, but no doubt being laugh- 
ingly lavish with thousands of 
lira on other such trifles as well. 
I continued to sit for a while on 
my balcony and watched the 
wisps of soft cloud above Capri 
slowly change their hue from 
white to orange and thence to a 
deep red as dusk descended upon 
the wide reaches of Naples Bay. 
I wished that I might, by some 
magic, find the means to spend 
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a lifetime looking across at the 
soft sky above Sorrento. But, 
since this could never be, I must 
needs seek solace elsewhere. I 
felt it might be found in the 
Excelsior bar. 

He was the first man I saw 
there. 

Without any preliminaries, 
and just as though we might 
be meeting by arrangement, he 
removed his beret and came 
straight to the point. 

“IT have just given it to the 
hall-porter ” he said. 

“What?” I inquired, quite 
taken aback by his casual air of 
utter unconcern. ‘‘ What have 


you just given to the hall- 
porter ?” 

** Your baggage.” 

“My baggage!” 

** The piece,” said “ Francois,” 
again sweeping his fingers up- 


wards in an explanatory gesture, 
‘“‘which fell from the roof of 
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your car on to the roadway just 
South of Versailles.” 

“But... But, ‘ Francois,’ ...” 
I cried involuntarily, almost 
embracing him in my confused 
reactions of gratitude and shame. 
“** Francois,’ my friend, you 
must have a drink, champagne, 
dinner, snails, anything you 
wish. . . .” 

Now it was his turn to appear 
slightly astonished. 

‘“* Pardon,” he excused him- 
self, ‘‘ but now I have restored 
to you the baggage I must 
hurry myself home to Grenoble. 
You see, I have come a short 
detour. But I wonder some- 
thing... .” 

With the realisation of the 
lengths to which he had gone 
for such tardy return, I could 
only gasp, “* What?” 

“How you learnt that my 
name was Francois.” 

He left me—speechless. 
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THOSE OTHER DAYS AT VILNA. 


BY HENRY 


MucH has been said against 
the pernicious doctrine of Com- 
munism, but one of its evil 
characteristics is that, in its 
desire to reduce us all to the 
same dead level, it has, in the 
countries unfortunate enough to 
fall under its sway, destroyed 
all or nearly all that was once 
picturesque. 

Colourful indeed was Vilna in 
those other days. How lucky 
were those who witnessed or 
participated in this or that gay 
ritual before it was roughly 
swept away! Let me recall for 
you something of that vanished 
Vilna. 

It did not occur to anyone 
then to declare that religion was 
opium for the people. There 
was perfect liberty for them to 
practise the religion in which 
they believed. There was, for 
instance, the tiny sect of 
Karaims, who broke away from 
Judaism in the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. They have always 
been a tiny sect, because they 
never proselytised ; in fact one 
cannot be a Karaim unless both 
one’s father and mother belonged 
to that religion. How it man- 
aged to survive under those con- 
ditions is extraordinary. But 
the Polish authorities regarded 
with benevolence the four 
Karaim churches in Vilna and 
its neighbourhood, and they 
were attended by fifteen hundred 
of the faithful. They seemed to 
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combine the Christian and Jew- 
ish religions; for while there 
was an altar, you stood on a 
magnificent Oriental carpet, and 
you could either remove your 
hat or keep it on. The books in 
use by the clergy were written in 
the Hebrew character, but that 
was merely because of financial 
necessity, the Church not pos- 
sessing the resources to trans- 
late the books and get them 
printed in Karaim, which is not 
a Semitic but a Turkish lan- 
guage. What happened was 
that the clergy read the Hebrew 
words and spoke in Karaim, 
doing the translation in their 
heads. 

I chanced one day to be 
travelling in a motor-bus from 
Troki, a charming little town 
among lakes and woods where 
the Karaim have a church. 
With me in the motor-bus was 
a Polish friend of mine, one 
Teofil, a manufacturer of soda- 
water in the United States, who 
had come back to his native 
land for the purpose of finding 
some nice woman to marry. 
On my other side was seated 
His Excellency Szapszat, the 
Bishop of the Karaim, an 
imposing, bearded personage 
who told me that his people 
had a reputation for honesty ; 
no housewife who obtains a 
Karaim servant ever asked for 
any references. 

“Tt is much more pleasant, 
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if you are a hen,” said His 
Excellency, “ to live among the 
Karaim ; for if a Karaim farmer 
in the market says it is a good 
hen, well-nourished and tender, 
the purchaser does not have to 
feel it all over under its feathers. 
As for our ancestors, they were 
living in the Crimea under the 
Khan of Grand Tartary when 
they received an invitation from 
the ruler of this land. His body- 
guard had been composed of 
Lithuanian nobles who were 
changed from time to time. So 
he resolved to have a guard of 
Karaims that would be perman- 
ent. He gave them portions of 
the soil, so much for every man. 
Till then it had been granted 
only to the nobles. And the 


fields they got in 1398 are still 
in their possession.” 
That was an astounding piece 


of news. One hears of British 
farmers who have lived on the 
same land for ten or fifteen 
generations, but such cases, after 
all, are not extremely common. 

“You must be,” I said, “a 
very vigorous and healthy folk.” 

“God has been merciful,” 
said Szapszat. ‘“‘ Not one family 
has died out in five or six 
hundred years!” 

“Five hundred years?” I 
felt as though I had been 
brought into a forest where the 
trees were, every one, gigantic. 
No decaying trunks, no fallen 
branches, not a tree demolished 
by the lightning, no misshapen 
undergrowth—it was prodigious. 
“Could anybody say that one 
exaggerates by putting it amid 
the greatest wonders of the 
world ?” I said; “ that in five 
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hundred years no family of 
Karaims should have become 
extinct ? It is miraculous! Do 
they have special food of which 
they have the secret ? ” 

“But they do become ex- 
tinct,” said Szapszat, ‘‘ just like 
other families.” 

Each word was like a blow. 
I stared at him. 

“If you had given me the 
opportunity,” said Szapszat, “ I 
would have informed you of all 
that some time ago. They do 
become extinct, but then the 
land reverts, and always has 
reverted, to the bishop. He 
arranges that another Karaim 
shall have it. May I hope that 
you will not lose interest in us 
because we are not one of the 
world’s greatest wonders ? ” 

It was sad, but there was 
nothing to be done. 

* As you know,” he said, “‘ we 
are a small community. We 
have some three or four thousand 
adherents in Cairo, perhaps a 
few in England and between 
six and seven hundred in Paris, 
who were soldiers in General 
Wrangel’s army.” 

“What an experience,” said 
I, “ for them to sail with Wrangel 
to the Crimea, the land which 
their forefathers had left!” 

“ They, too,” he said, “ had 
to leave it, and now in Paris a 
good many of them have become 
drivers of taxis.” 

My friend Teofil remarked 
that for a warrior this was an 
inglorious occupation. 

“T believe that in Paris,” 
said His Excellency, “‘ he would 
be incurring equal dangers.” 

Then we begged of Szapszat 
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that he would relate the story 
of his life. 

‘Have you read,” he asked 
us, “of that British Envoy to 
Persia who came, I think it was 
in the eighteenth century, to 
establish relations between the 
two countries? The Persian 
Minister with whom he was to 
negotiate suggested that, in order 
to obtain a proper perspective, 
some sort of historical survey 
would be essential. And the 
Englishman agreed ; for he had 
practically learned by heart, 
while he was travelling to Persia, 
the few contacts which the 
nationals of these two lands had 
made with one another. It 
would not take very long for 
him to tell that story, even if he 
should include those enterprises 
of the merchants and other 
adventurers from Britain who 
were unsuccessful. He began 
forthwith to speak about the 
exploits of the earliest recorded 
Englishman in Persia, ‘ No, 
no!’ cried the Minister, ‘ that 
will not suffice. It will not do 
at all!’ ‘Surely,’ said the 
Englishman, ‘ you do not want 
us to relate the entire history 
of our countries?’ ‘Let us 
begin,’ said the Minister, ‘ at 
the beginning of the world or, 
if you prefer, when man was 
created ; you will see that every- 
thing will fall into its proper 
place.’ I myself,’ said 
Szapszat, “started my career 
in Persia, giving lessons to a few 
of the male children of the Shah 
whose dynasty has now come 
to an end.... But I will not 
imitate that Minister of whom 
I have been telling you.” 
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‘* But will you tell us, please,” 
said Teofil, “how long was 
that Englishman compelled to 
listen ? ” 

“What I know about the 
Persians,” quoth His Excellency, 
** causes me to say that probably 
that gentleman’s acquaintance 
with the story of the world was 
of a superficial nature, and it 
may have taken him ten minutes 
to recite.” 

I said I did not know how in 
Persia they remunerated private 
tutors, but if he had been a poet 
in the Middle Ages he might 
well have had his mouth filled 
by the Shah with gold. 

‘““ What my Shah did,” said 
Szapszat, ‘“‘ was to raise me to 
the rank of General. So I 
became, and I suppose I am 
still, an honorary General in 
the Persian army.” 

‘* A Bishop and a General in 
one person; that must be 
unique,” said Teofil. 

“To be strictly accurate,” 
said Szapszat, “I am both a 
Bishop and an Archbishop. I 
am the Bishop of our Church in 
Poland and Archbishop for the 
rest of the world.” 

We three were sitting just 
behind the driver of the bus, a 
corpulent, communicative-look- 
ing man of a distinctly Jewish 
type. 

‘* Excuse me, gentlemen,” he 
said, “but are tbe roads in 
Persia like the Polish ones?” 
As he spoke he turned his head 
a little, not enough to make us 
nervous. 

“Do you think of going 
there ?”’ asked Szapszat. 

“No,” the driver said. 
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“TI could have given you 
advice,” said Szapszat. 

The driver was interested to 
know if Persian motor-buses ran 
on Saturdays. 

“But as you are not going 
there . . .,”’ said Szapszat. 

“T am a religious man,” he 
said. “I do not like to hear of 
motor-buses running on a Satur- 
day. One thing I want to ask 
you, for the reason that you are 
a priest. Is it not better that 
the driver of a bus should be a 
pious sort of man instead of one 
who is the contrary ? ” 

“Do you’ imply,” said 
Szapszat, “‘ that Almighty God 
will keep the pious driver out of 
accidents ? ” 

“Yes, if the driver stays at 
home,” he said, “* on Saturdays.” 

We were then told by Szapszat 
that he used to give instruction 
in the Turkish language, and 
when Kemal Attatirk deter- 
mined that the language of his 
country should return to its old 
purity, casting out the Arabic 
additions, he invited Szapszat to 
undertake this task. So, taking 
with him a young and clever 
lawyer of his flock, he went to 
Turkey and ejected some three 
hundred Arabic words, in favour 
of Karaim words, Karaim being 
the oldest language of the Turk- 
ish family. 

There was also a time when 
Szapszat was given a post at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Russia and another post at the 
Petrograd University. While we 
passed through a rather uninter- 
esting part of the country 
Szapszat entertained us with 
some of his experiences in 
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various parts of Russia which 
he had visited. At one place 
he had met an aged woman who 
travelled about with a little 
wooden box. In the side of 
it there was a hole. You could 
look in, you could in fact look 
in three times if you had paid 
five roubles to the woman. ‘In 
the box,’ she said, ‘ but you can 
only see it if you are a pious 
person, is a veritable hair from 
the Blessed Virgin’s head.’ So 
multitudes of people paid her 
the five roubles and they knelt 
and peered into the box. When 
they saw nothing she replied that 
they had not sufficient goodness, 
but they had the right to look 
again. Then also they saw 
nothing, and the third time it 
was just the same. If it occurred 
to one of them to ask the 
woman whether she herself had 
seen the Blessed Virgin’s verit- 
able hair she always answered 
with the utmost frankness. 
‘No,’ she said, ‘I have been 
travelling with the box since I 
was twenty-eight years old and 
I have never seen that hair.’ 

If confirmation was required 
the driver gave it; for he said 
with emphasis that Russians are 
like that. 

“TIT met a pilgrim somewhere 
else in Russia,’ said His Excel- 
lency. ‘‘ He was one of the most 
striking figures that you could 
imagine, with a brow serene and 
noble, a@ magnificent expression 
and a bearing that was wonder- 
fully dignified, yet devoid of any 
trace of arrogance. Indeed, he 
always looked as if he had con- 
versed an hour ago with God. 
The people worshipped him—I 
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mean they literally worshipped 
him. All his life he flourished ; 
Father Cyril was his name.’ 

“Did he have,” asked Teofil, 
‘some relic, like that woman 
with the box ?” 

‘You might be in his com- 
pany an hour,” said Szapszat, 
“and remain in ignorance of 
what he had in his possession ; 
for the last thing he would do 
would be to wave it in your face 
and mention that his edifying 
treasure might be touched, a 
contribution being paid to Father 
Cyril as its guardian. The 
precious relic was a portion of the 
ladder of which Jacob dreamed.” 

“But how,’ asked Teofil, 
“how could he... .?%” 

“Fortunately it was not a 
large piece of the ladder, but 
a fragment, so that Father 
Cyril had it wrapped up in 
a handkerchief, a very dirty 
handkerchief.” 

No doubt the Communists 
today are frowning on such 
picturesque affairs. And it is 
more than probable that the 
umbrageous little square in the 
centre of Vilna is today as drab 
as anything else in Russia. We 
found it to be the haunt of the 
people who proposed to travel 
in the buses either that day or 
some other day, while among 
them, loudly declaring their 
business, were persons desirous 
of selling to them newspapers 
and nuts and cakes, the latter 
being most considerately under 
glass, so that they could defy 
the dust. Those energetic ven- 
dors sought to trade with the 
departing passengers and like- 
wise — which was much more 
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difficult—with those who came 
into the town. 

We had to struggle through 
® number of them, all announc- 
ing that they had this merchan- 
dise or that. 

‘* Excuse me,” said the Bishop 
to a man who was endeavouring 
to make him buy tomatoes, 
“but we get them from a 
person in the market.’ 

‘These are good tomatoes,” 
said the salesman. 

‘** Doubtless, doubtless,” said 
the bishop. 

‘“‘ They are very good to carry 
home with you.” 

‘“* My friend . . .,’’ the Bishop 
said. 

And of that duologue I heard 
no more; for I was being very 
urgently requested by a woman 
to become the owner of a piece 
of pottery, a dark-brown and 
substantial jug. 

I asked if it might be a speci- 
men of local ware. 

“Who knows ? ” she said. 

Not having any house I asked 
where she advised that I should 
place it. 

She was one of those who have 
a master-mind. ‘“ That can be 
remedied,’ she said, ‘‘ and very 
soon.” 

A man with a number of 
detective novels, tied together 
with a length of string as if he 
had obtained them at an auction, 
appeared at my elbow and spoke 
with emphasis of the merits of 
the books. ‘“ Let me sell them 
to you,” he remarked; “ they 
will console you.” 

Then the woman of the jug 
spoke still more loudly, saying 
I could buy a house. The jug 
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would go well in a house, she 
said. 

I tried to extricate myself, so 
as to bid a last farewell to 
Szapszat. I had caught a 
glimpse of him, there on the 
outer fringes of that mob of 
people. He was leaving us and 
carrying a bundle of tomatoes. 

“With a jug like this,” the 
woman said, ‘* you will be always 
just as happy as you are at 
present. Though you have not 
bought it yet, you are already 
smiling.” 

The negotiations about price 
were soon completed, and she 
walked in front of Teofil and me, 
to make a passage for us through 
the crowd. Moreover, if I were 
to take it by myself to the hotel 
and on the way allow it to be 
broken, that, she said, would be 
unlucky. 


In Vilna, I was told of other 
acts that one avoids because 
they are unlucky. My informant 
was a young and learned woman, 
the co-foundress with another 
woman of the _ ethnological 
museum. She had given a great 
deal of time and trouble to the 
study of the waterways and lakes 
which occupy a large area of the 
surface of that part of Poland. 

‘Tf you go to fish in the lake 
of Troki,” so she said, “ you 
must not speak of bears, or else 
your net will break.” 

As she uttered this terrific 
statement she was pouring out 
for me a cup of tea, and in the 
calmest fashion. 

I refrained from asking why 
the nets should be so sensitive 
and why they should disintegrate 
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on simply hearing of a bear. 
She began talking of a different 
matter, of fishermen who whistle, 
and we did not turn again to 
a consideration of the bears. 
Thus I can only give the reader 
@ surmise, that once a bear 
involved himself most carelessly 
at Troki in a net, that in his 
efforts to escape he tore it, and 
that this disaster has been 
handed down from net to net, 
with the result aforesaid. I am 
much to blame that I did not 
pursue the subject with the 
lady. But I do remember this, 
that she expressly said it is 
while fishing in the Troki Lake 
one must not mention bears, and 
I have duly warned the reader. 
On the other hand, I think that 
he may fish the other lakes of 
Poland or indeed of any other 
country, speaking at the same 
time, if he wishes to, of any sort 
of bear—the brown, the sloth- 
bear, the grizzly and the polar 
bear—and should his nets be 
damaged it will not be on account 
of that. 

‘Fishermen who whistle,” 
said the lady, ‘* are abomination, 
for the wind will blow and spoil 
the fishing. What improves the 
fishing of an ordinary man is the 
possession of a stolen rod; for 
that brings luck, especially if it 
was owned before by someone who 
was lucky. Oh, I know what you 
are going to say, that the loser 
was not so lucky when he lost 
the rod. But why should certain 
folk have all the luck ? ” 

I asked if magistrates in those 
parts had this point of view, 
and if they roundly gave that 
answer to the plaintiff. 
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How the magistrate would 
act in such a case she could not 
tell. She had not heard of any 
loser of a rod who had brought 
the matter into court. “ Per- 
haps,” said she, “they feel 
themselves that luck should be 
more evenly distributed. Talk- 
ing of distribution, you may like 
to hear what happened to me in 
the night before St John’s Day. 
That is when our peasants go 
with sheets or even handker- 
chiefs into the meadows, put 
them down and leave them to 
be saturated in the dew—that 
is, if the farmer does not chase 
them out.” 

‘** Because they are trespassing 
on his land ? ” 

“Tt is more serious than that 
—because they want to abstract 
his milk. His cows’ fertility 
will vanish, so our people think, 
and be transferred to the cows 
of those who come with sheets 
or handkerchiefs. I knew a 
woman, Zofja by name. She 
had no husband, and to keep 
her children—four or five of 
them, all very young — she 
had a broom and helped to 
clean the streets. I was very 
sorry for her; sometimes I 
would give her a little money, 
sometimes odds and ends of 
food or bits of clothing. So we 
were on friendly terms, and one 
year, when she asked me to go 
with her on St John’s Eve to 
the meadows, I was very willing. 
We arranged that she should call 
for me, and when she came I 
wrapped her in a woollen coat of 
mine—it was a cold night for 
that time of year. She had the 
necessary sheet, tied up in paper, 
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and she hoped that if the farmer 
—everyone with cows worth hav- 
ing keeps a very sharp lookout 
on St John’s Eve—she hoped 
he would not pay attention to 
us. I suggested that we should 
disguise ourselves. but how we 
were to do it was the question. 
After all, the most important 
thing to hide was not our faces 
but the package. It was of an 
awkward bulkiness, a sheet from 
Zofja’s bed, and when I asked 
her if we could not take a hand- 
kerchief in place of it she was 
most resolute and said it would 
not hold sufficient dew and so 
she would not capture from the 
man as much of his good milk 
as she desired. If you are run- 
ning into peril, so she said, you 
might as well derive some profit. 

‘* Meanwhile I undid the parcel ; 
for I meant to make it smaller, 
rolling up the sheet more tightly. 
What a sheet! The patches in 
it were of all the colours and of 
miscellaneous materials. I won- 
dered if that would impair it for 
the work it had to do, but Zofja 
said no. I thought of taking my 
own sheet as well, so that one 
could arrive at a comparison 
between the efficacy of a sheet 
like Zofja’s and a sheet that was 
intact. As a student of folklore 
I would have been quite glad to 
have this point cleared up. But 
in the end we sallied forth into 
the windy night with Zofja’s 
sheet alone, rolled into as small 
a package as was possible. The 
clouds were being swept across 
a dark and gloomy sky, and 
Zofja said perhaps we could 
accomplish everything before the 
moon would shine. Let us go 
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straight into the meadow, she 
advised, and not by any devious 
path. ‘Suppose,’ I said, ‘ we 
meet the farmer and he wants to 
know what we are doing, let us 
have an answer ready.’ 

“* Let us walk on with calm 
deliberation and not answer him,’ 
she said. 

“** But if we are upon his land,’ 
quoth I, ‘ then he will certainly 
not be content. He will demand 
an answer.’ She could think of 
nothing.” 

“ What did you suggest?” I 
asked. 

The learned lady shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘ At the moment I 
could only think of one reply, 
that we were going out to bury 
what was in the package, a dead 
animal we had been fond of. If 
he did not like it to be buried in 
his ground we would be glad to 
take it somewhere else, and we 
would go away, and later on, 
maybe, would have an oppor- 
tunity of coming back and 
spreading out the sheet.” 

** T wish,” I said, “ I had been 
with you. If you ever do such a 
thing again, be sure to tell me.” 

“We were making for a 
meadow half-way up a hill. 
What with the darkness and the 
gusty wind we had a most un- 
pleasant walk. We stumbled a 
good deal. The soil was very 
soft. But that made Zofja quite 
happy, as it was luxuriant soil. 
She started humming to herself 
@ little song.” 

* And so,” I said, “ the farmer 
heard you?” 

** Well, he stumbled into us,” 
said the ethnologist, “‘and I 
immediately began to talk about 
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the animal. We were in search 
of a good place, I said, where we 
could bury it. And Zofja came 
to my assistance; she assured 
him that we loved the creature 
very much. ‘ What kind of a 
creature ?’ asked the man, and 
he was gruff. I did not answer, 
leaving it to Zofja; for if I 
had answered dog and she had 
answered cat it would have been 
extremely awkward. ‘ What 
kind of an animal?’ he asked 
again. I poked the woman in 
the ribs. Perhaps I struck too 
hard, because I was impatient. 
Anyhow she started wailing. 
‘Did you love the animal as 
much as that?’ the farmer said. 
*‘Enormously,’ said I. ‘ But 
you, who did not know it, 
naturally you have no affection 
for the creature and you may not 
like it to be buried in your land. 


So we will choose another spot. 
Good-bye.’ ‘ No, wait a minute,’ 


said the farmer. ‘I am fond of 
animals myself, so will you tell 
me something more about it?’ 
‘Let me come another time,’ 
I said, ‘when I shall have 
become more used to our great 
loss. Now fare you well. Zofja, 
let us go.’ ‘I would have gone 
with you and helped you dig the 
grave,’ the farmer said, ‘ but 
there are reprobates abroad to- 
night and I shall have to watch 
for them. It is so dark; that 
makes it difficult.’ 

“Then suddenly he had a 
brilliant idea. ‘You cannot 
dig,’ he said, ‘ without a spade. 
Where is your spade?’ I smote 
myself upon the brow. ‘ But, 
Zofja,’ I lamented, ‘we are 
fools, the direst fools. We want 
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to dig and here we stand with 
not a spade between us. Women 
are like that,’ I told the farmer; 
‘when it comes to organising 
they are of no use at all.’ The 
moon was flying from behind 
the clouds, which made it easier 
to see. ‘I do not like to trouble 
you,’ the farmer said, ‘ but do 
you think that I might look at 
the beloved creature?’ ‘If we 
had not to go back now for a 
spade,’ I said. ‘Come, Zofja, 
we have a long, long way to go.’ 
And I went off at a fine pace— 
I had an arm in hers and pulled 
her.” 

“You must have been 
relieved,” I said, “‘ to get away.” 

“That is not all,” said the 
ethnologist. ‘‘ You have not 
heard it all.” 

She then related how the two 
of them had gone down a de- 
clivity, and, working round the 
bottom of a hill, had been able 
to approach the meadow from 
the other side. Slowly and 
laboriously they ascended. 

“Did you not,” I asked, “ see 
any others who were occupied 
as you were? Surely Zofja was 
not the only one that night with 
designs upon the milk of a suc- 
cessful farmer ? ” 

“ That is so,” said the ethno- 
logist. ‘‘ When we were lying in 
the shelter of a little shrub to 
rest ourselves—we were a good 
way up the hill—one had a fine 
view of the country as the moon, 
from time to time, swept out 
into the open spaces. Then we 
saw two other people, far away 
from one another, bound on the 
same errand as ourselves. One 
of them was on a neighbouring 
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hill and he was in much trouble 
with his sheet. Some stones 
which he had brought to hold it 
down were not as heavy as they 
should have been, and so the 
sheet was flapping—one imag- 
ined that it would be blown 
away. A_ different disaster 
happened—he was fighting with 
it and he did not see the owner 
of the meadow till it was too late 
to roll the sheet up and decamp. 
We could not hear what either 
of them said, but very soon the 
battle had begun—the man, the 
farmer and the sheet, all swaying 
to and fro, and struggling, writh- 
ing—it appeared as if they were 
inextricably—as if they .. .” 

While she was hunting for the 
word I ventured to remark that 
they, the group, must have been 
like Laocoon and his two sons. 

‘Tt was unfortunate that we 
had no one there,” said the 
ethnologist, ‘‘ to give the contest 
immortality in marble. It was 
grandiose. The man was desper- 
ate, so was the farmer, and the 
sheet in which they were in- 
volved was glistening in the 
light. And even when the moon 
was covered up, you could still 
faintly see the struggle that was 
going on. I do not know if in 
the history of the world there 
has ever been such a fight. That 
after all these centuries of com- 
bat we should witness one that 
was unprecedented !” 

“ And the end of it? Which 
of them,” I asked, “was the 
survivor ¢ ” 

She and her companion had 
been fascinated for a while, she 
said, but afterwards they had 
considered it more prudent to 
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continue up the hill and to 
expose their sheet upon the 
meadow while the farmer was 
engaged. 

“We unrolled the thing most 
carefully,” she said, “ and in a 
place where it was partly 
shielded from the wind. In 
that way we succeeded, though 
it was no simple task, in saturat- 
ing it with dew. 

“Then, as we were walking 
down the hillside, well content, 
I was surprised that Zofja did 
not talk about what we had 
joyfully accomplished for her 
cow. She was engaging me in 
conversation with regard to 
animals of quite another sort, 
the bees. ‘ If the owner of them 
dies,’ she said, ‘the bees will 
also die unless one goes and tells 
them of it.’” 

“Has one to use certain 
words ?”’ I asked. 

“* Yes,” said the ethnologist, 
“it is the belief that at every 
hive one has to say: ‘ Bees, 
bees, your master is dead... .’ 
Death and the bees—in our folk- 
lore they are connected in 
another way. The people think 
that if the person dies who has 
been given honey, then the bees 
may die as well. That makes a 
man reluctant to allow his honey 
to be given to an invalid.” 

‘* How can he know,” I asked, 
“to whom it will be given ? ” 

“Tf it has to go a long way, 
then, of course,” she said, “ it 
is impossible; but they are 
sometimes very anxious. I have 
heard of grocers in a town 
who are requested urgently to 
take precautions. If they do 
not make inquiries, then the 
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peasants do not like to give 
them any more supplies. . . .” 

So for a time I let Zofja talk 
about the bees; but as we came 
farther down the hill I strove to 
make that curious woman talk 
of what we had accomplished 
for her cow. She and all her 
children would henceforth have, 
owing to that night’s good work, 
a plentiful supply of milk. 

I dilated on this festival of 
St John’s Eve, which is observed 
in many ways, a festival of water, 
fire and love. 

** * So, so,’ said Zofja. 

“¢The mysterious virtue of 
this night,’ I said, ‘can be re- 
tained in water that has been 
drawn, and in ashes, as well as in 
those herbs one has gathered in 
the hours of darkness.’ 

‘“** It is a great night indeed,’ 
said Zofja, ‘ and those ashes you 
were talking of, what can one 
do with them ?’ 

“TI was reciting a long cata- 
logue of evils that we are pro- 
tected from, if we avail ourselves 
of the tremendous powers of that 
night—thunder, lightning, con- 
flagrations, mildew, vermin and 
sterility. ‘And your cow,’ I 
said, ‘will not be sterile any 
longer.’ 

“* But I have no cow,’ said 
she. 

“* You have...’ 
get out no more. 

“* What makes you think I 
have a cow ?’ she asked. 

“* Dear Zofja’—I controlled 
myself, I think, quite creditably 
—‘if you have no cow,’ I said, 
‘in what way will there be an 
increase in your milk ?’ 

“**T do not know,’ she said, the 
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poor old woman. ‘ But perhaps,’ 
she added, ‘some day it is pos- 
sible that I will have a cow.’ ” 


Another picturesque custom 
in Vilna that has been swept 
away by the new owners of the 
town, is that of baring one’s 
head as one passes under the 
medizval archway of a chapel 
containing a Virgin very much 
revered. There the priests used 
to conduct daily services, and 
not only then, but at all other 
hours, the pavements, which go 
sharply down a hill, were occu- 
pied by kneeling devotees, and 
some even prostrate in the 
middle of the road. The traffic 
did not often come that way, 
but when it did a driver had to 
uncover, as did all pedestrians— 
a gendarme would compel them 
to if they should happen to 
forget. Three regiments were 
returning by that route to the 
town while I stood watching, 
and every officer and man while 
he passed under the archway 
removed his head-gear. (There 
used to be a figure of the Virgin 
over the main entrance to the 
Kremlin, and if one drove that 
way the footman would remove 
his own hat and also that of the 
coachman. Perhaps that Virgin 
was taken away in order to spare 
her the embarrassment of look- 
ing out on to the Red Square.) 

Several of the Vilna churches 
were constructed by those 
ancient families, the Radziwills 
and the Sapiechas. One of them 
contains the body in a golden 
tomb of Lew Sapiecha, the great 
patriot who died in 1633. The 
Russians devastated Vilna some 
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years after that, they disinterred 
Sapiecha, tied him to a horse’s 
tail and dragged him through the 
streets. 

Perhaps the one church that 
is commonplace and dull is the 
cathedral, built in the classic 
style. But in the royal chapel 
is the tomb of one of the most 
lovely girls, they say, who ever 
lived in Vilna, Barbara Radzi- 
will. Not far from the cathedral 
was the palace, levelled to the 
ground at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by the 
Russians. Beside it was a 
garden (later one of the city 
parks), in which the King and 
Barbara were wont to meet. 
Their marriage met with opposi- 
tion from the nobles, who were 
jealous of the Radziwills. The 
King persisted, and his mother, 
an Italian, went further than the 
nobles, for she poisoned Barbara. 

One of the Radziwills, who had 
become a Lutheran, was guilty 
of very scandalous behaviour 
on a certain Good Friday. As 
the Catholics were coming out 
of Mass they beheld the Prince 
and his sons at a table set before 
an open window. They were 
very gay, especially the Prince, 
and a large dish was being 
brought into the room. It was 
a dish of chickens—they had 
been cut up, to make their 
disposal more easy. And sud- 
denly there was a miracle— 
the pieces flew together and the 
birds began to sing. 

Fortunately there survive two 
churches from the great days 
of Vilna, the celebrated little 
church of brick, so beautiful that 
Napoleon, on his way to Moscow, 
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said he would like to carry it off 
to Paris, and the extraordinary 
church erected, in consequence 
of a dream, by a General Pac 
(pronounced Patz), a powerful 
and wealthy personage who 
flourished in the seventeenth 
century. Two Italian artists 
laboured for eight years, with 
three hundred workers under 
their orders; and whether one 
rejoices or not at the result, 
most of us, I think, when seeing 
for the first time that multi- 
tude of stucco angels, caught, 
as it were, moving but unable 
now to move an inch, so tightly 
have they been encircled by 
flowers and fruit from every 
land, including fairyland, would 
be bewildered ; for not only do 
these carvings leave no area un- 
occupied upon the walls and 
arches and ceilings, but a good 
deal of the space between is 
taken up by those projecting 
angels—many of them looking 
as if they were endeavouring to 
clasp the angels opposite. The 
pious founder’s modest grave- 
stone has these words in Latin: 
‘Here lies Pac, a sinner.’ 


One or two of the churches 
in Vilna may, behind the Iron 
Curtain, still retain some of 
their old picturesqueness. But 
inevitably the grand old Polish 
houses of that region will be- 
come mere buildings as drab as 
any others in the Soviet; for 
instance, the palace of Nieswiez, 
from which the Radziwills have 
been expelled—one would 
scarcely like to see it now. 

When, in those other days, 
we had driven through the two 
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great courtyards, there floated 
over the main entrance the blue- 
and-yellow flag of the Radziwills, 
for His Serene Highness was in 
residence. He was an invalid, 
paralysed, and he was accus- 
tomed to have his chair wheeled 
on to a balcony from where he 
could shout his orders to the 
various officials of his huge 
estate. Eighteen rooms in one 
of the wings were having bath- 
rooms added; something had 
to be done with regard to the 
well-being of the silver foxes ; 
the spearmen for a fishing expedi- 
tion with torches on one of the 
lakes after dinner had to receive 
instructions. Dinner was served, 
I was told, in a different room 
every night of the week; on 
that first night our party of 
twenty seemed lost in the vast- 
ness of the room. Opposite the 
Prince sat his daugbter, the 
hostess, and at her right hand 
the youngest man of us all, but 
he was the village priest. 

I spent some hours one day 
gazing at the almost innumer- 
able pictures of Radziwill ances- 
tors and other related magnates. 
Many of them dated from a 
time when it was quite improper 
for a Polish gentleman to have 
himself depicted with a solitary 
lethal instrument; for in that 
state he would have been con- 
sidered almost naked. So they 
hung themselves about, at any 
rate when they were in the 
artist’s studio, with daggers, 
swords and knives. As for the 
expression on the faces of these 
old-time Radziwills, a few were 
altogether warlike, some were 
patriarchal and their daggers 
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might have been made of wood; 
some had an arrogant look, and 
some—but that might be the 
artist’s fault—had no expression 
at all. 

At lunch the Prince said he 
would be glad to tell me any- 
thing I might want to know 
about them. And it occurred 
to him, he said, that since 
nothing, so far as he knew, had 
ever been written about the 
crypt in the village church, it 
might interest people in England 
if I were to tell them about the 
many rows of ancestors that lay 
there. Some of them had been 
there for six hundred years, and 
the latest arrival had won the 
title of bravest of the brave, 
so that Pilsudski came to the 
crypt and hung upon his tomb 
the most exalted of the Polish 
decorations. 

One morning, at the Prince’s 
suggestion, I set out for Mir. 
The car was driven by an elderly, 
grave man with whom I would 
have had a memorable talk—so 
much was obvious from his 
appearance—if the road had 
not demanded his entire atten- 
tion. It was an unfrequented 
road, or rather, to be accurate, 
it was no road at all, but several 
tracks that ran across undulating 
country. He who drove a car 
there had to be prepared to 
pass from one track to another 
at an instant’s notice; for the 
one he had hitherto been follow- 
ing would suddenly fall down 
@ little precipice or blossom into 
little mountain ranges. So the 
chauffeur never could relax his 
vigilance, or he would have been 
swept out of the track that he 
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had chosen, for the ruts were 
deep. Once he lost his temper. 
‘May an apoplexy take these 
ruts!’ he cried. 

At intervals we had to leave 
the road, because the whole of 
it was in the hands of workmen, 
and were compelled to make use 
of the adjacent ditch, or if 
the fields had not been lately 
ploughed, to venture a cross- 
country passage, hoping for the 
best. We were rewarded by 
arriving at the castle, which 
stood just outside the village. 
Such a tangle of wild vegetation 
skirted the road there that the 
primeval savage in one’s breast 
might have been roused from 
his long sleep, that is if he had 
not died—a rare occurrence. 
From the vegetation some wild 
animal might have sprung, one 
clutched what was in other days 
@ spear and had become a stick 
or an umbrella. 

A sudden turn, a tunnel 
through the turbulent confusion 
of the bushes, and we faced the 
kind of castle that is drawn 
by children; here a formidable 
tower, and another and another; 
the entrance a ragged hole in 
the great wall. Rocks lay 
scattered over the uneven 
ground in front of it, to make 
the approach more difficult for 
enemies. 

We penetrated to the court- 
yard—a fantastic scene, rose- 
coloured battlements which had 
been partly levelled, but the 
smoke that issued here and 
there was evidence of human 
habitation. Round the walls a 
rampart had been built and 
from the courtyard you could 
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reach it by short flights of steps. 
The rampart was imperfect, 
owing to the ravages of time and 
war, yet if the defenders of the 
castle could not go the rounds 
as they had done in other 
days they were assisted in their 
observations now by those wide 
breaches in the walls. 

We made for the north-eastern 
corner of the yard, I think it was, 
and standing there to welcome 
us was Prince Swiatopelk Mirski. 
No description I could give of 
him would be half as good as the 
mere statement that he looked 
the very image of Anatole France, 
the France of the last period but 
one, the only difference being 
that this gentleman’s old age 
was more fictitious. Such a 
lively air he had that one sus- 
pected the white colour of the 
square-cut beard to be not 
natural. His coat was beauti- 
fully gay, a very loose and 
cerise- tinted garment, and his 
comfortable trousers were of a 
soft white material. 

** You find,” he said, “‘ a ruin 
in a ruin. Let us go to lunch.” 

It was eleven o’clock, but 
they had told me that the 
Prince conducted his life accord- 
ing to the sun and that he had 
risen many hours before. 

“Excuse me if I am a little 
personal,” I said, “but you 
and this old castle ; it is wonder- 
ful.” 

** And rather wonderful,” said 
he as we sat down, “ that you 
should bracket us, because the 
one depends upon the other. I 
have had my fortune told by 
someone I have every faith in. 
She prophesied that I shall live 
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as long as I go on restoring the 
castle. One room every year I 
have to do.” 

“Thank heaven,” I said, 
“that so much of it appears to 
be in want of restoration.” 

After lunch we went upstairs 
into the study. On the writing- 
table stood five or six small vases 
and in each of them a different 
kind of rose. He revelled first 
in one and then another. So 
much was forbidden him, he 
said, by his doctor, so many 
pleasures, but he cultivated his 


own garden and especially the 
roses. 


The castle of Mir will not 
have withstood the assaults of 
time or of the present owners of 
the country. But let us be fair 
—it is not only behind the Iron 
Curtain that what is picturesque 
is being swept away. Progress 
also tends to erase the pictur- 
esque, and in other countries, 
especially in the East. Istanbul 
and Baghdad are examples, and 
for all the new attractions and 
amenities one may find, Hong 
Kong and Kowloon have lost 
much of their old colour and 
atmosphere. When King Ibn 
Saud captured Mecca in 1924 he 
instituted an enlightened régime 
that swept away many cobwebs 
of prejudice. Along with them 
vanished much of the pictur- 
esque, and the Mecca of today 
with its radio station and so 
forth is a far cry from what it 
was in the eighteen-nineties. 

But we have been concerned 
merely with what happened at 
Vilna and the region around it. 
Let me tell you of one other 
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picturesque establishment which 
has not survived behind the 
Iron Curtain. Prince Charles 
Radziwill, a younger brother of 
my host at Nieswiez, lived some 
sixty miles away from him. He 
had me met at the station by a 
little yellow phaeton with five 
horses, two just in front of the 
coachman and three leaders. 
No one was allowed to have 
these grey Lipizzaners but 
the Habsburgs. ‘We have 
married,” the coachman told 
me, “into the Habsburg family ; 
the Princess’s brother, Prince 
Jerome Radziwill, married an 
Archduchess and was presented 
with a stallion and a mare by 
the Austrian Court.” 

As we drove through the 
village the people took their 
hats off, as did those whom we 
encountered afterwards in the 
open country. I could not 
make up my mind if their 
salute was for the coachman or 
the horses or the passenger. 
You will say I only need have 
looked to see by whom the 
salutations were returned. But 
that was just what I could not 
be sure of, for the horses trotted 
in a fashion so superb that it 
seemed very much as if they 
were saluting all the time. And 
their cleverness was such that 
they swerved from side to side 
of the road, avoiding nearly all 
the serious holes. This they 
accomplished of their own 
accord; for the coachman was 
continually turning round to 
talk to me. 

“In other days,” he said, 
‘““when there was a king in 
Poland, everybody knew exactly 
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where he stood. A gentleman 
in the position of my master 
drove his four, one of the lesser 
nobles had to be content with 
two, and if you were the King 
you went with six or even eight.” 

“On a poor road,” I said, 
‘** you were unlucky if you were 
a@ horse belonging to a lesser 
noble.”’ 

‘* Now we have no king,” the 
coachman said in a sad voice, 
‘“‘and it is absolutely changed. 
We have no kind of order in the 
land. Anyone can drive just as 
he likes.” 

Then he began to speak about 
the British general who was 
known by name to far more of 
the Poles than were the names 
of nearly all the members of the 
Cabinet in Warsaw. Millions 
of Poles who had never seen 
General Carton de Wiart looked 
upon him as their beau ideal. 
With his one arm and his one 
eye, to say nothing of his twenty- 
six wounds, he would shoot 500 
wild-duck in a day. He went to 
Poland with a military mission 
after the war, fell in love with 
Polesia and lived there for years, 
inhabiting an island in the 
marshes. 

** Very often,’’ said the coach- 
man, “he comes to stay with 
us. His room is full of English 
books. If you want to visit him 
it takes you eight hours from 
the castle—that is the worst of 
these roads and the marshes. 
My master is likewise a great 
sportsman, but he prefers to 
shoot elks. He has more elks 
than anybody in the world, 
between three and four hundred. 
But I want to tell you about 
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another Englishman you will 
meet at the castle. James was 
the General’s orderly, and now 
he is the butler. They tell me 
that he gives an Englishman an 
English breakfast.” 

“That,” I said, ‘“ sounds 
dreary—eggs and bacon.” 

** Not at all,” said the coach- 
man. “I have heard that 
James has thought it out, and 
discovered what the perfect 
breakfast is for this time of 
the year—two eggs and a cold 
partridge and a jam we make 
of woodland strawberries. He 
takes up four kinds of bread, 
I think, and our butter, which 
we are proud of. My daughter 
says there is no dairy like ours 
in all Poland.” 

“* Wonderful,” I said, “ that 
you should be so well informed.” 


“Why not?” said he. “ My 
daughter’s husband is the chef. 
After every meal—ten minutes 
after it or twenty, as the case 


may be—he, in his white, of 
course, and the white cap upon 
his head, goes up to the Princess 
where she is sitting with her 
guests around her and he places 
in her hand the menu he pro- 
poses for the next meal. She 
looks over it, and usually she 
approves of everything and 
merely tells him for how many 
persons he must make it.” 

By this time we were in the 
park upon a road that wound 
this way and that amid the 
most luxuriant and variegated 
vegetation. Above the trees I 
saw the same flag as at Nieswiez, 
blue and yellow; and as we 
drove up to the main door the 
lady of the house came out to 
welcome us. Beautiful and dark 
she was, and gracious. 

Also in the porch, but hover- 
ing discreetly in the background, 
was the autocrat of the break- 
fast-table. On his face there 
was a sober grin. 
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OnE of the reasons for my 
deciding to read Persian at 
Cambridge was that the Faculty 
of Oriental Languages did not 
believe in nine o’clock lectures. 
After breakfast in my rooms, I 
would light a cigarette and 
stand at the window watching 
more industrious undergraduates 
hurrying to the Mill Lane lecture 
rooms; then with a complacent 
oriental smile I would sit down 
on the sofa and open the 
newspaper. 

It was at just such a 
time, on a sunny morning in 
late October, that there was a 
knock at my door and a college 
porter entered with a letter. It 
was from an elderly school- 
master, long since retired, who 
had been one of the earliest 
influences in cultivating in me 
an interest in mountaineering. 
In his letter he told of an 
old member of his house, Dick 
Walker, a fine climber whom I 
had met in North Wales, and 
who was now planning a trip to 
East Africa overland by France 
and Spain and the Sahara 
Desert. He had ideas of climb- 
ing in the Ruwenzori, the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, of making 
an attempt on Mount Kenya, 
and of visiting the remote and 
romantic Hoggar Mountains in 
the middle of the Sahara. And 
he had bought a three-ton lorry 
at a dump of unwanted army 
equipment and was now looking 


for two or three companions for 
the journey. 

It was, of course, quite im- 
possible for me to think of such 
a thing; I had only two terms 
to complete before taking my 
degree, and to throw a B.A. into 
a wild and expensive trip across 
Africa was madness. I got up 
and stood once more by my 
window. The leaves of the 
copper beech were being blown 
across the lawn and into the 
river ; the avenue of elms lead- 
ing down to the back gate, daily 
losing foliage, revealed some- 
thing of Queen’s Road and the 
Fellows’ garden beyond, and 
even the solid tower of the 
new University Library showed 
through the branches; a few 
punts and canoes idled beneath 
the college bridge, manned by 
zealous sightseers who had 
braved the grimy journey from 
Liverpool Street and were not 
to be cheated of the traditional 
view of the Backs so glowingly 
described in their half -crown 
guide-books. I put on my gown, 
picked up a notebook, and went 
off to the library of Oriental 
Languages. 

Later that morning I met a 
couple of friends in a coffee- 
house and told them about 
the schoolmaster’s letter. They 
were surprised that I was not 
going to join Dick Walker, and 
talked airily of golden opportuni- 
ties and the regret that I would 
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suffer in my old age if I let it 
pass. They annoyed me; for 
I knew that during the next 
two terms it would be unbear- 
able to think of the lorry bump- 
ing away across Africa while I 
plodded through Persian texts. 
And before I had returned to 
my rooms the decision was made. 

There were many things to be 
done—I had to sell my books 
and buy maps, help Dick with 
the planning of the trip and the 
organising of stores, apply for 
visas into Spain and the Belgian 
Congo and a permit from the 
French Government to cross the 
Sahara. And I had to find a 
job for myself when we reached 
East Africa; for by then I would 
scarcely have enough money to 
pay my passage home—even, 
indeed, had I wanted to. A 
discreet letter to a cousin, whose 
family business extended to an 
outpost in East Africa, produced 
@ solemn warning about throw- 
ing B.A.s into the Sahara, but 
an assurance that, if ever I 
reached Nairobi, I would be set 
to work and paid for it. All 
that remained was my resigna- 
tion from the college, and it 
was with feelings of guilt and 
trepidation that I mounted the 
stairs to see the tutor who had 
been so kind in granting me one 
of the precious vacancies in the 
college little more than a year 
before. With the same two 
friends who had persuaded me 
to forsake the privileges and 
prerogatives of a university 
degree, I had already arranged 
a small farewell party in my 
rooms to which the tutor had 
been invited. On the table 
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outside his door lay the invita- 
tion, unopened, and I slipped 
it into my pocket before going 
in, in case his wrath at my un- 
grateful response to his former 
kindness should prove him an 
embarrassing guest at our party. 
But instead of the reproof for 
ingratitude and the admonish- 
ment for insincerity which I had 
expected, I was offered only the 
best of good luck, a cigarette 
and a glass of sherry ; and when 
I left the room, I replaced the 
invitation card on the table 
outside the door. 


Dick had planned to leave 
England in the middle of Decem- 
ber, but it was early in January 
before all the preparations were 
made. Two more men were 
needed, and an advertisement 
brought a couple of stalwart 
Lancastrians, both eager to 
chuck their jobs in post-war 
Rochdale and seek a new life in 
Africa. Judd was an ex-glider 
pilot with a wealth of stories 
from the pubs of Lancashire, 
which he told with the dry 
humour of his country. Sam 
had been a tank-driver in the 
Irish Guards, and his expert 
diagnosis and treatment of the 
diseases peculiar to army trucks 
proved invaluable. (He was 
also an accomplished cook, and 
Sam’s Stew later appeared in 
our diet with a regularity only 
equalled by its excellence. This 
famous dish, built upon a founda- 
tion of bully-beef and potatoes, 
was garnished with the local 
food of the district in which we 
happened to camp — whether 
oranges, dried fish, dates 
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or tapioca—and the various 
flavours, colours, and consisten- 
cies which Sam managed to 
produce were to me a constant 
wonder. In fairness to the chef, 
however, although sand and 
sticks, not to mention a pungent 
taste of paraffin from the primus 
stove, often featured in the stew, 
hints that engine oil and worn- 
out sparking - plugs had been 
added to the mixture were quite 
unjustified.) 

We coughed and shivered in 
the fog as the lorry rumbled 
through London and down the 
Dover Road, its heavy-treaded 
tyres singing on the tarmac. 
The Channel crossing from Dover 
to Ostend was as rough as we 
could wish, and the train ferry 
in which our truck was chained 
and double-chained to the rails, 
tossed and plunged in the 
troublous seas. At Ostend we 
spent two days buying food for 
the trip and gorging ourselves 
on patisserie sticky and sickly 
enough to turn the stomach of 
little Jack Horner himself. And 
then we filled our petrol tanks 
and steered for the French 
frontier. All day and the follow- 
ing night we drove, stopping 
only to cook a hasty meal on the 
primus. One man sat in the 
cab with orders to keep the 
driver awake with incessant, 
however frivolous, conversation; 
the other two lay on the im- 
provised bed in the rear and tried 
to sleep, making vain attempts 
to defeat the energetic activities 
of tents, ketties, water-tanks, and 
other pieces of equipment which 
plunged from one side of the 
truck to the other. 
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By the second night we had 
passed the industrial north-east 
of France and reached the vine- 
yards of Burgundy. Weary, 
hungry, and incredibly cold, 
we camped among the leafless 
skeletons of the Chambertin 
vines. On the following day we 
drove through Lyons and down 
the Rhone, eager to leave the 
frozen roads of the North and 
reach the Mediterranean and the 
sun. Keeping to the tradition 
of spending the night in a vine- 
yard, we camped beneath a 
hedge near Chateau Neuf du 
Pape, and the next morning 
drove on towards Marseilles. We 
had not yet decided whether to 
take ship from there to Algiers, 
or drive through Spain to Gib- 
raltar and cross by the ferry to 
Tangier. A morning spent in 
visiting shipping offices produced 
the information that no ship 
would take our lorry except a 
freighter bound for Casablanca, 
and we drove back across the 
Rhone and headed for the 
Pyrenees. If there was any 
excuse for our outrageous dis- 
respect for the country we 
travelled through, it was our 
wild thirst for Mediterranean 
sunshine and Africa. Orange 
and Avignon, Arles and Nimes, 
we passed by with the disdain 
of a conquering army, and when 
we stopped it was merely to buy 
cheese or to fill our bottles with 
vin ordinaire. 

At the Spanish frontier we 
were brought to a rude halt. We 
arrived at the customs barrier 
long after dark and the Spanish 
officials were reluctantly sum- 
moned from their cafés to check 
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us into Spain. The temper of a 
Spaniard dragged out into the 
cold of a January night to 
perform his duty is not encourag- 
ing, and it was not improved by 
a bitter wind howling down from 
the Pyrenees with all the obstin- 
acy and determination of the 
Gadarene swine. The truck 
must be searched. Open that 
box. Unroll that tent. Why 
have you got so much food? 
And firearms! What else could 
four young men in a military 
lorry stacked with provisions 
and armed with a shotgun and 
two rifles be doing but coming 
to rouse rebellion, stir up an anti- 
Franco revolt and assassinate 
the Caudillo himself! Dark 


eyes sparkled and the officials 
marched into the guardroom, 
their iron-shod boots ringing on 
the stone floor of the chilly 


little building. A council was 
held and a bottle of wine was 
produced. Excitedly they exam- 
ined our weapons, peered down 
the barrels and checked the 
numbers. They must be im- 
pounded or else we must go back 
to France. We pleaded, making 
great use of our six words of 
Spanish and a good deal of 
Lancashire back-chat. We were 
travelling to Kenya over the 
Atlas Mountains, across the 
Sahara Desert, and through the 
jungles and swamps of the 
Congo. Our road was beset 
with wild animals and wilder 
natives, and if we did not need 
our rifles to beat off the attacks 
of lions, leopards, pygmies, and 
cannibals, at least we would 
need the shotgun to kill a 
guinea-fowl for Sam’s Stew. 
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Well then, the firearms must 
be sealed up in a box and not 
opened until we left the country. 
We had no box large or stout 
enough for the purpose, and it 
was with no great optimism that 
we set off down the street in 
search of the village carpenter. 
Eleven - thirty on a freezing 
January night would be an in- 
auspicious time to rout out a 
carpenter in England, but in 
remote frontier villages like La 
Junquera strange things happen 
at the most unusual hours— 
especially when Spain is on one 
side and France on the other— 
and by midnight we were nailing 
the lid on as fine a coffin as ever 
left the shop of Mr Sowerberry. 

For seven days we drove down 
the coast of Spain, camping 
at night upon moonlit beaches 
washed by the phosphorescent 
breakers of the Mediterranean. 
It was the season of the orange 
harvest and the fruit was falling 
from the trees and lying like a 
luscious golden carpet upon the 
ground. Donkey-carts trundled 
along the roads, heavy baskets 
of oranges wobbling giddily over 
their high wooden wheels. As 
we passed through one village a 
mule shied at our lorry; the iron 
wheel-hub of the cart punctured 
our tank and the petrol poured 
out on to the road and flowed 
down the gutter; women in 
black dresses put down their 
fruit baskets and came to grin 
at us while the men stood around 
and gave advice, nonchalantly 
puffing at cigarettes in the most 
alarming fashion. 

We passed through country 
such as I thought only existed 
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in illustrations to Don Quixote 
—dry sandy plains with roman- 
tic castles thrust up to the sky 
on the summits of grotesque 
rocky mountains; apricot- 
coloured towns clinging limpet- 
fashion to hillsides; rice-fields, 
cotton - fields, and vineyards ; 
narrow village streets filled with 
donkeys and barefooted children; 
city squares with stalls and shops 
clustered round the massive 
yellow walls of Byzantine cathe- 
drals ; and always the sun and 
the sea. But the illusion of 
Cervantes’s Spain was spoilt by 
military patrols stopping us 
every fifty miles to examine our 
papers, and on one occasion by 
a thrilling chase by a policeman 
on a motor-cycle. 

Two days we spent in Gib- 
raltar waiting for a berth in the 


ship from Algeciras to Tangier. 
And our last few hours in 
Europe were occupied in filling 
ourselves with omelettes, fried 
prawns, and litres of cheap white 


wine. On the boat we met an 
Englishman who, like us, had 
left England in a lorry bound 
for East Africa. But at Tangier 
the lorry had broken down, and 
so had his will to go on, and he 
had opened a small bar and 
become a Spaniard. Also on 
board were two young American 
students making the most of a 
world-wide shortage of dollars 
in a leisurely trot round the 
globe. They had spent a year 
wandering about Europe and 
planned to reach Japan in 
another twelve months. 

After as short a time as 
possible among the smart hotels 
and sinister moneylenders of 
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Tangier, we left the Inter- 
national Zone and spent our 
first night in Africa by the road- 
side overlooking the Atlantic 
coast of French Morocco. Casa- 
blanca, Marrakesh, and the Atlas 
Mountains were temptations that 
had to be resisted, and we drove 
along dusty avenues of euca- 
lyptus trees to Fez. We stayed 
for all too short a time in Fez, 
but it was enough to get an 
excited impression of narrow 
streets lined with bazaars, onion- 
topped mosques, and massive 
fortified gateways. We saw 
Muslim women covered in sheets 
like ghosts at a fancy-dress ball, 
and handsome bearded Arabs 
riding magnificent white horses 
decorated with expensive trap- 
pings. Rising above the high 
walls of palace gardens were 
enormous trees with black-and- 
white storks strutting up and 
down the branches ; and though 
we could not see into the grounds 
of the palaces, we imagined 
peacocks and fountains and 
oriental princesses. 

And so we left Morocco, climb- 
ing east over the mountains and 
down to the sea at Oran, and 
thence along the coast to Algiers. 
There we stayed four days, 
visiting French officials for per- 
mission to cross the Sahara, 
having our truck examined be- 
fore being allowed a pass, and 
stocking up with provisions for 
the journey. At nights, Sam, 
Judd, and I would saunter 
through the streets of the Arab 
quarter, occasionally stopping 
for a drink in a café filled with 
apaches and vicious women. We 
made friends with a band of 
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French soldiers who took us to 
strange places where, they re- 
marked casually, if we had not 
been with them we would have 
been taken for sailors from the 
port and would certainly have 
got into trouble. What sort of 
trouble I have no idea, but. I 
know that I was glad to have 
a bodyguard provided by the 
French army. 

At last our documents were 
filled and we were free to drive 
south. We climbed up a rocky 
gorge with colonies of little grey 
monkeys swarming about the 
cliffs, and then crossed rolling 
hills with farms and vineyards. 
White egrets picked their way 
about the rich ploughed fields, 
and scruffy children dressed in 
hessian ran to the roadside to 
cheer us as we passed. And then 
we reached Laghouat and found 
ourselves in the desert. The 
tarmac road ended and we 
rattled along a corrugated track 
in the sand, the fine dust blow- 
ing up astern of the lorry like the 
vapour trail of an aircraft. We 
camped among sand-dunes; we 
got sand in our ears, in our 
teeth, and in our nostrils; it 
found its way into our sleeping- 
bags, and we were convinced 
that every tin of food had sand 
in it even before we opened it. 

And it was cold. My ideas of 
the burning desert with glaring 
days and starry nights and 
camels and oases were fulfilled— 
except that it was not burning. 
At night it was so cold that 
one morning the condensation 
inside my tent had frozen; 
when I took down the poles the 
walls remained standing. And 
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for the first few miles each day, 
before the sun became strong 
enough to thaw the frost, the 
stunted desert grass and thorn- 
bushes glistened like the hedges 
on @ sunny winter’s morning in 
England. 

For the whole of one day 
we drove across the Tadmait 
Plateau. Rising several hun- 
dred feet above the surrounding 
sand - dunes, this plateau is 
covered with small sharp stones 
and is completely dry, though 
mirages in front of us led us to 
believe that we were continually 
approaching, but never actually 
reaching, a flood of water extend- 
ing for miles over the ground 
ahead of us. All through the 
desert the only mirages we saw 
were these elusive lakes, and 
we were disappointed not to see 
the traditional lush oases with 
bunches of dates hanging from 
the trees and beautiful maidens 
filling their water-jars at a 
cascading fountain; unless, of 
course, the palms and camel- 
trains and nomad Arabs we 
passed were really not there 
at all. 

For eight days we rattled 
across the desert, and about 
every other day we came to an 
oasis town. First after Lag- 
houat was In Salah, with its 
bare baked buildings unrelieved 
by any vegetation and seemingly 
inhabited only by a handful of 
starving pi-dogs and a few miser- 
able Arabs. Then, by contrast, 
the cool painted houses of El 
Golea and the enormous hang- 
ing trees standing magnificently 
around the place like footmen 
round the palace of some eastern 
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potentate. Here we found an 
hotel built in the style of a 
Moorish Sultan’s residence, with 
mosaics and arches, and foun- 
tains playing in the courtyards. 
And at the bar we met French 
officers dressed in military 
jackets and sandals and pale- 
blue silk trousers of enormous 
girth, sipping their cognac and 
smoking their gauloises bleues as 
though for all the world they 
were Parisians in the Avenue 
de VOpera and not colonial 
officials in the middle of the 
desert. We drove through the 
rocky rugged Arak Gorge, past 
towering cliffs and scree—bare 
sterile country showing no signs 
of either animal or vegetable 
life. And then we came to 


Tamanrasset. 
As I have said, one of the 
objects of the whole expedition 


was to climb in the Hoggar 
Mountains, and having reported 
to the Commandant at the fort 
we turned our lorry down the 
little street lined with tamarisks 
and drove out of the town 
towards the hills. That night 
we camped about thirty miles 
up among the mountains, and 
on the following morning we 
drove another twenty miles to 
the foot of amane—a splendid 
rock peak more like a Dolomite 
than anything one might expect 
to find in the Sahara. We 
pitched our tents in the bed of a 
dried-up river and prepared for 
the morrow’s climb. 

In Algiers, Dick had called on 
a Frenchman who had done some 
exploration in the Hoggar before 
the war. He had recommended 
the best, in fact the only route 
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up Ilamane, and we accordingly 
scrambled round the back of the 
mountain and tied on the rope. 
Dick led, and though we 
obviously mistook the way and 
found ourselves clinging to the 
most perpendicular of precipices, 
eventually we succeeded in reach- 
ing the steep aréte which we had 
seen from our camp running up 
the skyline to the summit. From 
here to the top was excellent 
rock climbing with a splendid 
view. Far away down to our 
right we could see the little white 
dots that marked our tents, and 
beyond them the track to Tam- 
anrasset rolling away across the 
hills and finally losing itself in 
the dazzle of the desert. ‘Six 
hundred miles over there is 
Timbuktu,” said Dick, and we 
did not doubt him. On top, an 
old biscuit tin wedged between 
the stones contained reports of 
three other parties. We put a 
note with our names in the tin, 
and after lazing in the sun for an 
hour and more, started to climb 
down. An eagle, disturbed for 
the first time in many years, 
flew out from the cliffs, its huge 
brown wings scarcely moving as 
it sailed effortlessly round our 
heads. An hour later we reached 
the foot of the aréte and, un- 
roping, we scrambled down the 
scree and slithered back to 
camp. For the next two days I 
stayed in my tent with a shiver- 
ing fever, and when I recovered 
it was too late to do any more 
climbing ; our water had almost 
given out, and we were anxious 
to get to the Ruwenzori before 
the rains broke. We drove back 
to Tamanrasset, filled up with 
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fresh provisions and petrol, and 
set off towards Nigeria. All day, 
as we bumped along a stony 
track or ploughed through soft 
drifts of white sand, I lay in the 
back of the truck watching the 
peaks of the Hoggar disappear 
one by one until the sharp point 
of Ilamane, remaining long after 
its neighbours were lost to sight, 
finally faded into the haze. 

The second half of the desert, 
from Tamanrasset to Zinder, 
proved to be less interesting 
than the first, unless it was that 
we had become blasé about sand 
and stones, and the taste of 
mountains had increased our 
eagerness for the Mountains of 
the Moon. Except in rocky 
country, where the French had 
built a rough road through the 
hills, the track, such as it was, 
consisted mainly of the wheel- 
marks left by other lorries. 
During the winter there is a fair 
amount of traffic—mostly trucks 
taking supplies and reinforce- 
ments to the military outposts. 
We had been advised to follow 
the most recent-looking tyre- 
marks, but this was not always 
possible; we often found our- 
selves face to face with a twenty- 
foot sand-hill which had arrived 
since our predecessor passed 
that way and beneath which his 
marks disappeared. This meant 
long détours to pick up the 
tracks as they came out on the 
other side. And we had trouble 
with soft sand-drifts ; although 
we carried long wooden boards 
to put underneath the wheels in 
the event of getting stuck, we 
never had to use them. The 
driver would take the drift at a 
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rush, changing into four-wheel 
drive and shouting to the 
passengers in the back to jump 
out and push; and invariably 
he would drive on another two 
or three hundred yards rather 
than risk stopping at the edge 
of the drift, while the rest of us 
floundered through the soft sand 
to catch him up, puffing and 
cursing and wishing that we had 
sold the lorry and bought a 
camel. 

At one little oasis we were met 
by the only two inhabitants, a 
couple of Frenchmen who had 
been left alone together for a 
“tour’’ of six months and were 
getting rather tired of one 
another’s company. They were 
delighted to see new faces and 
gave us @ bottle of Bordeaux. 
when we left. Next day we 
passed a well at which a vast 
caravan of camels was being 
watered. They had no packs 
and we could not discover where 
they had come from or whither 
they were bound, but for the 
first time we saw the black curly 
hair and thick lips of West 
African natives, presumably from 
Senegal. 

As we approached Zinder and 
the Nigerian frontier, the desert 
gave way to bush; gazelles 
appeared in the road ahead of 
us and skipped behind the thorn 
trees, and quail scurried through 
the sand as we passed. At one 
place the village ostrich poked 
its stupid face into the back 
of the truck while the natives 
grinned vacantly. 

My cousin had given me an 
introduction to a business friend 
in Kano, and when we arrived 
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there I went to call on him. He 
was not to be found in his house 
and the boy explained that, as 
on every Saturday afternoon 
throughout the year, he was 
playing cricket. We went down 
to the club and introduced our- 
selves toa pale-faced Englishman 
with a club tie strung round his 
middle to hold up his white 
flannels. He immediately in- 
vited us to stay with him in his 
house, and whereas we had 
intended to stop in Kano only 
long enough to do a few small 
repairs to the lorry and fill up 
with stores, we remained for 
three days. We drank at the 
club, went to the cinema, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the luxuries 
of hot baths and clean shirts, 
while the local inhabitants enter- 
tained us with the peculiar 
generosity and hospitality always 
offered by colonial Englishmen 
when they meet unknown 
countrymen with fresh news 
from home. We had made 
many friends by the time we set 
off once again, driving due east 
towards Potiskum and Maidu- 
guri. Not far out of Kano we 
broke our first spring (we did 
not have a single puncture in 
the nine thousand miles from 
London to Nairobi) ; on getting 
up the first morning we dis- 
covered that several leaves had 
gone in both front springs and 
we did not have enough spares 
to carry on. Two of the party 
had to hitch-hike back to Kano, 
while the rest of us remained 
with the truck. 

The week we spent waiting 
for the new springs to arrive 
passed pleasantly enough. We 
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had camped beneath a big tree 
which turned out to be the per- 
manent dwelling-place of a large 
family of vultures. We soon 
became on intimate terms with 
these birds, who were all given 
names, and high stakes were 
laid on whether short-sighted 
old Mabel would reach a bit of 
discarded food before the twins, 
Peck and Scratch, who were 
constantly quarrelling, had had 
time to devour it. There was a 
lake not far from our camp and 
we often went out with the shot- 
gun after pigeon and geese, and 
in the evenings flocks of black- 
and-white crested cranes used to 
fly over, making an eerie honky- 
tonk noise, to settle in the marsh- 
land near the water. 

At Fort Lamy we came to our 
first ferry. It was a fairly 
civilised contraption compared 
with some of the ferries we had 
to cross later in French Equator- 
ial Africa and the Belgian Congo, 
being made of three iron 
pontoons lashed together and 
driven by an old Ford engine. 
Most of the other ferries to 
which we had to trust our 
heavy lorry consisted merely of 
a few dug-out canoes paddled 
and punted by natives who 
kept time by chanting to the 
rhythm of a drum, and it was 
with no small relief that we 
arrived at the far side of the 
crocodile-infested rivers. Judg- 
ing by the sly winks and grins 
exchanged by the members of 
the crew, these chants were 
spontaneous songs about the 
passengers, and the impertinent 
things they sang about their 
unusual cargo of white men in 
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a three-ton lorry could hardly 
bear thinking about. 

From Fort Lamy to Ban- 
gassou we drove through the 
forests of French Equatorial 
Africa, stopping when we 
reached a settlement to report 
to the Commandant and show 
our passports. By day we 
passed through villages of mud 
huts with men sitting round 
smouldering log fires while grass- 
skirted girls ran to the roadside 
to cheer us on our way. And at 
night we went to sleep to the 
piercing chatter of jungle insects, 
the distant wail of a jackal, and 
the omineus crack of a twig as 
“something” crept through the 
undergrowth a few yards from 
our tents. 

At Bangassou we came to the 
frontier formed by the Bomu 
River between French Equator- 
ial Africa and the Belgian Congo. 
We stopped at the customs shed 
near the ferry and Dick went 
in with all the papers. A few 
minutes later he came out again 
with a bashful smirk on his face, 
and calmly announced that he 
had left all our passports in the 
Commandant’s office at Fort 
Archambault, six hundred miles 
back. That alone would not 
have been so bad, but it was 
unpleasant to discover that we 
had all but finished our French 
francs and had not enough to 
take us back, and there was no 
petrol to be had in Bangassou. 
All supplies reach the town by 
river transport, and owing to 
the abnormal drought that year 
no barge had been able to get 
beyond Bangui. The only solu- 
tion was to send a cable to the 
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Commandant at Fort Archam- 
bault and wait for the passports 
to arrive by mail. 

We settled down in the gov- 
ernment rest-house to make 
ourselves as comfortable as 
the Greek proprietor and the 
servants, who were recruited 
from the local jail, would per- 
mit. Two days later we were 
rescued by an American mission- 
ary from the Baptist mission 
on the hill, and we gratefully 
accepted his invitation to live 
in an empty house in the mission 
grounds. For nearly three weeks 
we stayed there, dining in turn 
with the three missionaries and 
occasionally going out into the 
jungle with one of them to 
attend a service in some remote 
village. The arrival of the 
missionary’s glittering Ameri- 
can limousine would bring the 
villagers running out of their 
huts, and it was often a long 
time after the service was over 
before all questions had been 
answered and we could go home. 
There were always the usual 
troubles : a woman had died and 
her husband had called in the 
witch -doctor instead of giving 
her a good Christian burial; a 
European trader had passed 
through and sold several bottles 
of some strange medicine which 
he said would cure the foulest 
of diseases, thus confounding 
the missionaries’ attempts to 
encourage the natives to go to 
the mission hospital; and in- 
evitably there was the terrible 
rumour that the wealthy Roman 
Catholic Mission, the Baptists’ 
greatest rivals, was building a 
new church in the district and 
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that several natives had already 
gone over to the other side. 
Then there would be a hawk 
which had been troubling them 
for some time and had even taken 
some of the chief’s chickens ; 
would the missionary please 
bring his rifle and walk down 
to the river to see if it was 
there. 

During our stay at the mission 
we were royally entertained by 
the Americans, and almost every 
meal we took at the house of one 
of them. We drank iced water, 
ate canned corn and crackers, 
and listened to tales of the 
wonderful States. Even the 
milk in our coffee was made 
from dehydrated powder sent 
across from some dairy in South 
Dakota at the expense of a 
wealthy and god-fearing disciple. 
Meanwhile the missionaries’ 
children did their best to invite 
us to “sup with the Lord,” 
which was their way of enticing 
us to sell our truck and its 
contents, and devote our lives 
to the civilising of their pagan 
flock. We got away in time— 
just ; for before their persuasive 
arguments had convinced us that 
the only way to Salvation lay in 
the rejection of all worldly things, 
with the exception of Cadillacs 
and Coca-Cola, and the devotion 
of our remaining days to the 
life of an Independent Baptist, 
our passports arrived. We 
crossed the Bomu River into 
the Belgian Congo and motored 
through the thick green jungle 
towards Stanleyville. 

Immediately, the difference 
between French and Belgian 
colonisation became apparent. 
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After the lackadaisical but pic- 
turesque methods of the French, 
with their native mistresses, 
cognac, and inefficient govern- 
ment services, we suddenly found 
ourselves driving along well- 
kept roads with signposts and 
milestones; and in the towns 
we saw well-fed Africans and 
were dealt with by competent 
officials. 

We stopped in Stanleyville 
only long enough to fill up with 
petrol and look at the Congo, 
and then took to the road again 
and steered east. Through miles 
of dense forest the red earth 
road took us towards Uganda. 
Sometimes it turned aside to 
give us a glimpse between the 
trees of a prison labour camp or 
an engineering scheme, or, less 
frequently, a mission school. 
We were desperately anxious 
to reach the Mountains of the 
Moon in time to climb before 
the rains broke and we drove 
hard, by night and by day. We 
passed through the Ituri Forest, 
the largest in Africa, teeming 
with pygmies, and the only 
place where the giant African 
gorilla is still to be found; not 
that he really can be found 
there ; for the Belgians jealously 
conceal his whereabouts, and 
only a handful of outsiders have 
so much as glimpsed one of 
the few remaining specimens. 
Pygmies, however, are not 80 
rigidly preserved, and all along 
the road we met these strange 
shy little men. We would see 
what appeared from the distance 
to be a normal African standing 
in the road ahead of us, slightly 
lighter in colour than other 
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natives, but perfectly propor- 
tioned; when we came up to 
him, however, if he had not 
nervously jumped into the 
jungle at the approach of our 
lorry, we would discover that 
he scarcely reached the height 
of our mudguards, and it was 
bewildering to think that a few 
of these tiny midgets could 
easily chase a full-grown elephant 
and slay him with their bows 
and arrows. 

At Beni we left the main road 
to Uganda in order to visit the 
hotel up on the western slopes 
of the Ruwenzori. It was 


possible, we thought, that the 
rains had not yet reached this 
side of the mountains; but we 
had no maps of the approach 
to the range from the Semliki 
valley and we were soon per- 


suaded that our original inten- 
tion of an attack from the 
Uganda side would be more 
successful. A friendly Game 
Warden told us of an interest- 
ing track through the Albert 
National Park, and we once 
more climbed into the truck and 
drove off. 

A few miles from the foot of 
the mountains we stopped to 
brew a kettle of tea and pre- 
pare a meal. Our conversation 
was continually interrupted by 
sinister grumblings and rumb- 
lings from the direction of a 
clump of thorn-bushes not fifty 
yards from where we had parked 
the lorry. Our conjectures 
ranged from scientific theories 
of wind in the thorns and un- 
likely stories of the peculiar 
bubbling noises frequently heard 
in marshy country, to brazen 
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allegations of pure imagination, 
and it was not until we had 
moved off a few yards that we 
discovered the source of the 
weird sound—a herd of elephants 
feasting upon the prickly shoots 
of the bush-tops. 

When we reached the frontier 
at Kasenyi our last hopes of 
ever climbing the mountains 
were dispelled. Thick grey 
clouds hung low in the valleys, 
and muddy pools in the road 
told us that we were too late. 
For the first time since leaving 
Bangassou we pitched our tents 
by the roadside, and after a 
last wistful gaze into the lower- 
ing sky where we knew the 
Ruwenzori ought to be, we went 
to bed. 

The rest of the trip was a 
heartless, hectic rush through 
British East Africa to Nairobi. 
We had climbed in the Hoggar 
Mountains, but we had missed 
the Mountains of the Moon, and 
Mount Kenya was now quite 
obviously out of the question. All 
that remained was to get to our 
destination before our hitherto 
well-kept tempers succumbed 
to disappointment and friendly 
relations gave place to petty 
quarrelling. Rather than go 
straight to, Kampala by way of 
Mbarara, we drove north along 
the slopes of the mountains to 
Fort Portal in the hope of getting 
@ view up the narrow valleys 
towards the snows; but the 
refusal of the weather to allow 
us any acquaintance with the 
Ruwenzori continued through- 
out the day, and we saw nothing. 
From Fort Portal the road took 
us winding through banana 
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plantations and giant ant-hills 
to Lake Victoria. It was night 
when we passed through Kam- 
pala and dawn did not break 
until we had almost reached 
the Kenya border at Busia. At 
some time in the early morning 
we must have crossed the Nile 
at Jinja, where, leaving the lake 
and surging over the Ripon 
Falls, it begins its journey to 
the Mediterranean—but I was 
asleep and remember nothing 
of it. 

Three months after leaving 
London we arrived in Kenya, 
and driving past the goldfields 
of Kakamega reached Kisumu, 
at the north-east corner of Lake 
Victoria, at mid-day. Unfortun- 
ately a broken spring held us 
back so long that night had 
fallen again by the time we 
reached the White Highlands. 
We therefore missed some of the 
most beautiful country in Kenya, 
where English farmers have 
planted wheat - fields, raised 
pedigree dairy herds, and even 
started a pack of hounds. 

Near Gilgil, with another 
seventy miles to go to Nairobi, 
we stopped, lit the primus for 
the last time, and washed in a 
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vain attempt to make ourselves 
respectable for Kenya’s capital. 
I was to present myself at my 
cousin’s office, and with the 
awful qualms of reporting for a 
new job I had doubts about my 
beard. Was it done, I wondered, 
to appear as the newest member 
of the staff in filthy shorts, no 
socks, and a beard. I decided 
it was. 

That afternoon the anguish of 
the last few days was partly 
compensated by the Great Rift 
Valley. As we climbed the new 
road up the escarpment on the 
eastern side, the view across the 
brown plains beneath us to the 
volcanoes of lLongonot and 
Suswa, broken only by grey 
plumes of dust kicked up by 
herds of cattle, and isolated 
shadows cast by clouds floating 
across the sky above, was better 
than anything we had seen on 
the whole journey. 

Ten miles from Nairobi the 
sight of a golf-club, a hotel, and 
a car-park full of shining motor- 
cars reawakened my doubts 
about my beard. We stopped 
by the roadside and Sam held 
the mirror while I shaved it off. 
The trip was over. 





ANGLER’S ODYSSEY. 


BY ©. F. WALKER, 


DurRInG twenty-five years of 
fishing I have never, until this 
year, found a salmon river in 
what the fisherman calls “ good 
order.” Indeed, my ill-fortune 
in this respect has become so 
proverbial that my friends, after 
ascertaining the date of my 
annual holiday, arrange to take 
theirs at some other time. Con- 
sequently it came as a distinct 
shock, on reaching my chosen 
hotel in the west of Scotland 
last autumn, to be told that the 
river was neither a dry stony 
channel nor a roaring torrent, 
but in perfect condition for 
a fly. 

Frankly, 
informant until I had satisfied 
myself, by inspecting the gauge, 
tapping the barometer and per- 
forming all the usual rites 
peculiar to fishermen on such 
occasions, that a miracle had, 
indeed, occurred. The water 
was high but clear, the weather 
was all that could be desired, 
and the fish were there. Surely 
there must be a catch in it 
somewhere! There was. The 
salmon were just not interested 
in any form of exotic plumage 
or ironmongery, and even the 
local fishermen, better versed 
than I in the ways of their own 
river, had been unable to stir 
@ fin. 

After a few days of profitless 
endeavour a fresh recruit arrived, 
@ young naval officer, and being 


I disbelieved my - 


a retired member of the same 
Service myself, I invited him to 
join me at my table. It tran- 
spired that he had only recently 
taken up fishing, and having 
caught a few trout and sea 
trout, he now wanted to try 
conclusions with bigger game. 
Gently I broke the news to him, 
but having yet to experience the 
frequent disillusionment which 
we older hands know so well, he 
was not at all downcast. He 
had just returned from a visit 
to Sweden in one of H.M. ships, 
and had brought with him a 
Swedish spinning outfit, con- 
sisting of a short steel rod, 
@ multiplying reel, and a 
specimen of the Swedes’ idea of 
a@ salmon lure. This last was a 
really horrifying concoction of 
chromium plate, red wool, and 
feathers. It was called, he said, 
an Abu spinner. The late Mr 
Patrick Chalmers, I fancy, would 
have had a much ruder name 
for it. 

We set out for the river 
together on the following morn- 
ing, my companion with a 12-ft. 
split-cane prominently dis- 
played and the fathom of 
Swedish steel coyly hidden in 
the back of the car. After 
showing him, as well as I could, 
the rudiments of the game, I 
left him casting a very credit- 
able fly while I went on to try 
another pool farther up-stream. 

When we met that evening at 
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the door of the hotel, I knew, 
as soon as I saw the assumed 
expression of unconcern on his 
face, that he had got a fish. 
After spending an unprofitable 
morning with the fly, he ex- 
plained, he had just sat down to 
eat his piece when a salmon 
jumped in the pool above. 
Divining, quite correctly, that 
it was no place for the fly, he 
had seized his spinning-rod and 
proceeded to the spot with all 
despatch. Abu, he said, had 
fallen into the water with a 
splash like a 15-inch shell, and 
when revolving beneath the sur- 
face resembled nothing so much 
as one of those electric fans 
with brightly coloured streamers 
attached. But Abu did not 
revolve for very long, and no 
fisherman will need to be told 
what followed. All credit must 
be given to the novice for land- 
ing his fish unaided in a rock- 
bound pool, and he certainly 
deserved the congratulations 
which were showered on him 
during the subsequent celebra- 
tions in the hotel bar. It 
proved to be the only sahmon 
landed during my stay. 


At dinner that evening he 
told me how he had begun his 


fishing career. While he was 
serving in a depot ship stationed 
on the west coast of Scotland, 
the wardroom had taken a shoot 
through whose grounds ran a 
very small burn. In times of 
spate those small sea_ trout 
known variously as _herling, 
whitling or finnock, were wont 
to ascend the burn, and on one 
occasion the sight of them had 
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persuaded him to borrow a rod. 
In due course he landed a fish 
of some ? lb., whereupon he had 
instantly become a fisherman 
for life. 

At this point memory stirred, 
and I recounted for his benefit 
how my own fishing career had 
begun under very similar cir- 
cumstances. Brought up in a 
shooting atmosphere, I had— 
to my shame be it confessed— 
grown to look down upon fisher- 
men as beings of an inferior 
order of creation. Gunpowder 
rather than greenheart was my 
youthful deity. But 1925 was 
a bad grouse year, at all events 
in that part of Scotland where 
my father and some friends had 
rented a small moor. Whether 
disease or the weather was 
responsible I forget, but at any 
rate the birds were few and far 
between, and our shooting days 
likewise. Consequently, when 
one day the keeper announced 
that there was a run of small 
sea trout in the local burn, I 
thought I might as well borrow 
a rod and go after them, just to 
pass away the time, which was 
hanging rather heavily on my 
hands. 

The burn had very steep 
banks, and I was standing some 
15 ft. above the water when I 
hooked my first fish—on a worm. 
Encumbered as I was with rod 
and net, I could not scramble 
down the bank before it had 
shaken itself free. It was the 
only one that day to respond to 
my clumsy efforts, but I began 
to think that there might be 
something in this fishing busi- 
ness after all, and determined 
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to try again on the following 
day. 
This time I decided that an 
accomplice was necessary, and 
prevailed upon a young friend 
of my sister’s to accompany me 
with the landing-net. At pre- 
cisely the same spot I hooked 
another finnock, and although 
she had never landed a fish 
before, my amateur gillie showed 
remarkable agility in sliding 
down the almost vertical bank 
into the water, and with a 
dexterous scoop of the net she 
presented me with a shining 
ingot of silver—my first sea 
trout ; altogether a most admir- 
able performance, which was 
not lost on me. And in that 
instant I, too, had become a 
fisherman for life. 

As my story proceeded, a 
curious conviction had begun to 
grow on me, and in the end this 
sent me to my bedroom for a 
map and my fishing diary, which 
I had kept from that day to 
this. The burn was too small 
to be marked on the map, but 
on comparing notes the con- 
viction grew to a certainty. 
Beyond a shadow of doubt this 
was one of those coincidences so 
strange that one feels that some 
factor other than mere chance 
must be at work. For it was 
now evident that we two, who 
had never met until the previ- 
ous day, had both begun our 
fishing careers, though separ- 
ated by an interval of a quarter 
of a century, by catching a 
}-lb. finnock in the same little 
stream, too small even to bear 
@ name and only one of the 
thousands which empty them- 
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selves into the sea on the west 
coast of Scotland. 

To clinch matters I turned 
to the first page of my diary, 
into which were pasted three 
faded photographs. Two of 
them were views of the burn, 
which my companion instantly 
recognised. The third showed a 
young man with a self-satisfied 
smile on his face and a small 
fish suspended from his left 
hand. Beside him stood a young 
lady with a landing-net and an 
even more self-satisfied smile. 
As well she might have, I would 
remind her in after years; for 
the fish she landed that after- 
noon weighed approximately 
150 pounds more than my little 
finnock. But as we are now 
within measurable distance of 
our silver wedding anniversary, 
the quip has long since worn 
threadbare. 

I know of nothing more insidi- 
ous than a fishing diary as a 
means of wasting time, and as 
my companion expressed a polite 
interest I needed no further 
encouragement to turn to page 2. 
Here was another faded photo- 
graph, this time depicting what 
appeared to be a Red Indian in 
full war- paint. Closer inspec- 
tion, however, revealed the well- 
known features of an old friend, 
now a distinguished officer with 
a string of letters after his name. 

The scene was Newfoundland, 
whither we had been borne in 
one of His Majesty’s ships of 
war, and the reason for his dis- 
guise lay in the fearful insects 
with which that otherwise delect- 
able island abounds. To ward 
off their attacks most of us 
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wore wide-brimmed hats with 
veils tucked into our coat collars, 
but my friend’s armour con- 
sisted of anti-flash helmet and 
gloves from the ship’s store and 
a liberal coating of some nauseat- 
ing mixture of his own con- 
coction (tar and butter, I believe 
it was) smeared over his face. 
Together with long waders and 
heavy brogues, a huge gaff slung 
over his back, and a pipe stuck 
jauntily in the corner of his 
mouth, he did indeed present a 
fearsome spectacle. 

The fishing, however, was 
magnificent, and more than com- 
pensated for these slight dis- 
comforts. When we anchored 
in an unfrequented bay in the 
north of the island there were 
only three of us who had ever 
fished before—if my capture of 
a finnock and a few small brown 
trout could be called fishing. 
By the time we sailed a fort- 
night later, the entire ward- 
room mess were enthusiastic 
fishermen; but as I have told 
of their downfall elsewhere, I 
will not repeat the story. Folded 
between the pages of my diary 
is a full record of our catch, and 
sitting in the smoking-room of 
a highland hotel after a week’s 
fruitless flogging I found it 
almost incredible reading. At 
the time I had believed that all 
salmon fishing was like that, but 
I have long since learned the 
brutal truth. English, Scottish 
and Irish salmon, although they 
are of the same race and feed in 
the same Atlantic Ocean, just do 
not behave in the abandoned 
fashion of their Newfoundland 
cousins. Why this should be I 
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cannot say, but the melancholy 
fact remains that the ensuing 
thirty-odd pages of my diary 
record but a handful more salmon 
than appear opposite my name 
on page 2 alone. 

From there we were whisked 
unexpectedly to Hampshire. 
That is the odd thing about 
fishing diaries. Unlike the ordin- 
ary kind there is no gradual 
transition from one scene to 
another, for like the sun-dial 
they record only the sunny 
hours. I seem to remember 
various episodes with fish of the 
tropic seas, including an adven- 
ture with a shark, but evidently 
these were considered unworthy 
of entry. Obviously, also, I 
must have crossed the Atlantic, 
but here we are, suddenly trans- 
ported as though on a magic 
carpet, from Ariége Bay, New- 
foundland, to Stockbridge, 
Hants. 

How well I remember my 
introduction to chalk-stream 
fishing! Better, I think, than 
my first bout with a salmon. 
For although each has its own 
special delights, it is the Hamp- 
shire water-meadows that will 
always occupy the first place in 
my affections. For this I owe 
an immeasurable debt of grati- 
tude to a retired officer of my 
own Service, whose garden was 
bounded by the crystal waters 
of the Test. When my parents 
went to live in that very pleas- 
ant corner of England, this 
generous friend used to give me 
the run of his water during my 
summer leave from the Atlantic 
Fleet. I can see him now with 
his neat, old-fashioned naval 
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beard, the lapel of his coat 
adorned with a square of felt 
containing an assortment of flies, 
from which he would carefully 
choose one for me. For at that 
time I knew nothing of the 
intricacies of dry-fly fishing, 
which indeed in those days had 
scarcely emerged from the cloud 
of obscurity in which it had been 
enshrouded by the disciples of 
F. M. Halford. 

My first visit was on a Sep- 
tember evening, and I was 
accompanied by my kind host 
and his niece. After presenting 
us each with a suitable fly— 
mine, so the diary says, was a 
yellow sedge—he left us to our 
own devices. Soon a good trout 
rose in mid-stream, and I am 
afraid that my suggestion that 
my companion should try for it 
was inspired less by gallantry 


than by the fear of making a 
fool of myself in front of a lady, 


and one, moreover, whom I 
assumed to be an experienced 
fisherwoman. But since she 
insisted that, as a guest, the 
honour was mine, there was 
nothing for it but to go ahead 
and hope for the best. By some 
remarkable chance, aided, per- 
haps, by a fortunate slant of 
wind, my fly fell almost on the 
trout’s nose, and he had it at 
once. Having played quite a 
number of salmon, I found less 
difficulty in the second part of 
the programme, and soon netted 
out my first chalk-stream trout, 
trying to look as though I did 
that kind of thing every day of 
my life. 

“T wish you had got him,” 
I said, with, I fear, more polite- 
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ness than truth, after receiving 
my companion’s congratulations. 

“But I couldn’t possibly,” 
was her reply. “ You see, I’ve 
never fished before ! ” 

There were other memorable 
evenings, too, recorded on that 
page. One, for instance, when 
I was approached by a distin- 
guished-looking stranger at the 
lower boundary of the same 
water. After ascertaining that 
my creel was empty, he very 
kindly offered me the run.of his 
stretch, extending over several 
miles, for the evening rise. I 
was to meet his keeper by the 
stile at seven o’clock. 

At the appointed hour I saw 
a sturdy, bearded figure coming 
towards me, and even at that 
early stage in my career I had 
little difficulty in guessing his 
identity. For this was the 
famous William Lunn, head 
keeper to the Houghton Club, 
whose life story was sub- 
sequently written by the late 
J. W. Hills. And my bene- 
factor, I afterwards discovered, 
was Mr Arthur Gilbey, president 
of the Club. 

Thousands of honest anglers 
would, I knew, have given much 
to be standing in my waders at 
that moment, but the thought of 
myself, a raw beginner, fishing 
this famous water under the 
very eye of its presiding deity, 
produced a feeling akin to panic. 
My hand trembled so violently 
that I cast an even worse line 
than usual, and, needless to say, 
my creel remained empty. What 
would I not give for such an 
opportunity now ! 

My parents, bless them, had 
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taken a house almost midway 
between the Test and Itchen, 
and on the latter stream I soon 
came under the tutelage of a 
retired water-bailiff. In return 
for an occasional tip he used to 
take me down to a short stretch 
near Kingsworthy and instruct 
me in the rudiments of dry-fly 
fishing. Subsequent informa- 
tion has led me to believe that 
we were really poaching; also 
that my small gratuities lost no 
time in finding their way into 
the till of the ‘local’; but no 
questions were asked at the 
time, so I can only hope and 
believe that our infrequent 
forays did no one any particular 
harm. I certainly learned a 
great deal that has stood me in 
good stead ever since. 

The next few pages took me 
to many waters, as far apart as 
Devon in the south, Sutherland 
in the north, and west to 
Donegal. Then came an entry 
in red ink which arrested my 
eye. It was the record of my 
father’s first salmon; for in his 
later years he began to catch 


my enthusiasm for fishing. Each, 


April or May for several years 
running we spent two or three 
happy weeks in a delightful old 
house on the banks of the River 
Lee in County Cork. It was 
here, I remember, that we asked 
the Protestant parson whether 
he would mind us bringing our 
rods to church on Sundays so 
as to save a return journey to 
the house after mattins. He, 
_good sportsman that he was, 
said that not only might we 
bring our rods, but that he 
would put up a rack for them 
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if necessary; and at our first 
service in his church he finished 
up with a special hymn all about 
rivers to speed us on our way. 

Although my father had done 
@ little trout fishing, it was not 
until 1934 that he killed his 
first ‘fish. I can still recall 
every incident of the struggle, 
down to the moment when our 
gillie, with a courteous gesture, 
handed me the gaff, and after a 
few moments of anxiety I laid a 
shining sixteen-pounder among 
the marsh marigolds at my 
father’s feet. At the time I 
remember promising myself to 
take my son to the same pool 
some day to catch his first 
salmon, but after the war I was 
unable to bring myself to visit 
Ireland again. For as a sailor 
I could not help thinking of the 
loss of Queenstown and Bere- 
haven, which must have cost so 
many naval and other lives. 
I was therefore rather glad to 
learn from Mr Churchill’s book, 
‘The Gathering Storm,’ that it 
was the fault of the British 
Government rather than of the 
Irish, who intended to use these 
ports merely as a bargaining 
counter. So perhaps my son 
will kill his salmon on the Lee 
after all. 

Our gillie, like so many of his 
race and calling, was a tremen- 
dous character, and however 
dour the salmon, no day was 
ever dull in his company. He 
became very devoted to my 
father, and each year as he said 
good-bye there were genuine 
tears in his eyes. I wrote an 
account of the above episode in 
a@ monthly journal devoted to 
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field sports, and, unknown to 
me, my father sent a copy to 
our host in Ireland. Imagine 
my horror, then, when on our 
next annual visit I found that 
he had shown it to the gillie, 
whose rich Irish brogue and 
still richer stories I had done 
my best to portray! Fortun- 
ately, however, the old man was 
delighted by this unwonted pub- 
licity and had begged to be 
allowed to keep the magazine, 
so all was well. 

And s0, via many other 
pleasant rivers, I came to 
Hampshire again in that fateful 
month of September 1939. This 
is the sole entry :— 


“September 2nd. 
Chilbolton. 1 trout, 1} Ib. 
Ginger Quill. War declared 
on Germany next day. When 
shall I fish again, I wonder.”’ 


River Test, 


A few weeks later I found 
myself back in the old familiar 
uniform, which I thought I had 
discarded for ever, and heading 
for the far north in a cruiser of 
very ancient vintage. As our 
base was in the Shetlands, I had 
rather optimistically included a 
fishing-rod in my outfit in the 
hopes of meeting some of the 
sea trout which inhabit the salt- 
water voes. At first I had some 
qualms about taking a valuable 
split cane to sea in war-time, 
until I reflected that if, as 
seemed not unlikely, our old 
hooker got herself sunk, it would 
be as well to have a rod 
with me on the chance of being 
able to persuade Charon to 
rest on his oars for a moment 
while I had a few casts on the 
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and G@neisenau steered a more 
southerly course on the after- 
noon of 23rd November, I should 
almost certainly have been able 
to put this to the test. As 
things turned out, however, the 
full weight of their broadsides 
was borne by the unlucky but 
gallant Rawalpindi, on patrol to 
the north of us. 

In the end my rod saw no 
more service that year; for in 
those early days of the war our 
base at Sullom Voe began to 
interest the as-yet-untried Luft- 
waffe, and although the raids 
were only on a very small scale 
and the sole casualty an unfor- 
tunate rabbit, they kept us on 
board and on the alert. So the 
nearest I got to fishing that 
winter was to tie salmon flies in 
my cabin in the evenings during 
our short spells in harbour, 
wondering whether I should ever 
have an opportunity of using 
them. But I did, after all, 
manage to get some fishing in 
the ensuing years, thanks largely 
to the scheme inaugurated by 
the President of the National 
Association of Fishery Boards, 
whereby members of H.M. Forces 
on leave were made free of 
many waters which in times of 
peace are closely preserved. 
This project, most generous in 
idea and execution, made the 
war a little more tolerable for a 
large number of sailors, soldiers, 
and airmen. 

A few pages further on another 
entry in red ink claimed my 
attention. This was my son’s 
first trout, caught the day before 
his tenth birthday on a rod 
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presented to him by the afore- 
mentioned Red Indian, and con- 
sumed by his twin sister for her 
birthday breakfast. In landing 
it for him I achieved the some- 
what unusual distinction of 
having gaffed my father’s first 
salmon and netted my son’s 
first trout. It now remains to 
complete the hat-trick by being 
in at the death of the boy’s first 
* fish.’ 

On the opposite page a cutting 
from a Welsh newspaper recalled 
one of the most miserable weeks 
of my life. It runs thus :— 


£5 REWARD. 
Lost at Cemmaes Road, Mont., on 
Friday, 26th June 1942, 


A SEALYHAM TERRIER. 


A description of the wanderer 
and instructions to the finder 
follow. I had been enjoying a 
week’s leave on the Dovey, 
famous for its big sea trout, and 
on the very last afternoon my 
terrier, then thirteen years old, 
had completely disappeared. As 
this was nothing very unusual— 
for he was a dog of independent 
character—I did not worry un- 
duly to start with; but when, 
at my wife’s insistence, we had 
prosecuted a thorough search 
without avail, I began to feel 
apprehensive. He did not return 
that night, and on the following 
day, a Sunday, we fairly scoured 
the countryside, asking every- 
one we saw and looking down 
every rabbit hole in case he had 
met with the fate we had always 
feared and got stuck below 
ground. But not a trace of him 
could we find, and that night I 
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had to return to my labours at 
the Admiralty, a very unhappy 
man. 

The ensuing week was a night- 
mare, made no easier to bear by 
the fact that I blamed myself 
for not having taken more 
prompt action when he was 
first missing. It was impossible 
to keep my mind,on my work, 
and I can only hope that I 
made no major blunder in the 
conduct of my small part of 
naval affairs; for all the time 
I could not help picturing the 
poor old chap wandering alone 
and hungry on the Welsh moun- 
tain-side. Each evening I rang 
up the long-suffering policeman 
whose help I had enlisted, and I 
spent my lunch-hours interview- 
ing officials of the R.S.P.C.A., 
the P.D.S.A., and every other 
body, interested in animals, who 
might conceivably be of assist- 
ance. Finally I telephoned the 
advertisement to the local Welsh 
paper, and persuaded them to 
have posters printed and dis- 
tributed in all the surrounding 
villages. 

At last, on the Friday night, 
my policeman was able to tell 
me that a dog answering to the 
description of mine had been 
found, and was now in the 
custody of a farmer. I managed 
to get twenty-four hours’ leave, 
and took the night train to 
Wales. The policeman con- 
ducted me to the farm, and 
there I was greeted by a rather 
thin but obviously delighted 
little dog who, I was glad to 
note, still had sufficient spirit 
to give the farmer’s cat a good 
run for its money all round the 
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yard. It transpired that he had 
evidently wandered off up a 
tributary stream and, failing to 
find us, had presented himself 
at several cottages to ask for 
food. At first the occupants 
had shoo’d him away, but as 
soon as my posters appeared the 
entire countryside had turned 
out to look for him. Fortun- 
ately his finder had the good 
sense not to give him a large 
meal all at once, but fed him on 
bread-and-milk in small doses 
until my arrival. Never has it 
given me such pleasure to part 
with a fiver. 

He was the keenest of fisher- 
men, this little dog, and the 
sight of a rod produced much 
the same effect on him as a gun 
has on a cocker spaniel. When 
the trout were not rising I had 
only to sit on the bank with 
one eye on him, and as soon as 
@ fish stirred he would at once 
‘point’ it in the approved 
fashion of the grouse moor. If, 
on inspection, I decided that the 
trout was too small to be worth 
fishing for, he would give me a 
reproachful look and go in after 
it himself. On one occasion 
when I was playing a fish from 
the foot of a steep bank, I was 
suddenly conscious of a small 
white body hurtling past my 
head, to fall with a resounding 
splash almost on top of my 
trout. He thought I was taking 
too long to land it, so decided 
to finish off the job for me. He 
was none the worse for his 
Welsh adventure, and stayed 
with us for another year, until 
he died at the ripe age of 
fourteen. 
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There are two schools of 
thought among holiday fisher- 
men: those who, having pre- 
sumably found their fishing 
paradise early in their careers, 
visit the same place year after 
year for the rest of their lives ; 
and the others who, being of 
@ roving disposition, or perhaps 
striving after an unattainable 
ideal, are forever seeking fresh 
pastures. Up to the present I 
have belonged to the latter 
school, which at all events has the 
advantage of variety, though in 
recent years I have sometimes 
found myself beginning to envy 
those who pay annual homage 
to the waters they know and 
love so well. Their fishing holi- 
days must be much simpler 
affairs than mine; for they 
know just how to get there, 
what tackle they will need, and 
how much it is going to cost. 
On the other hand, they miss 
the fun of asking themselves, 
‘“* Where shall we go this year?” 
followed by intricate researches 
in the pages of ‘ Where to Fish,’ 
Mr Bradshaw’s railway guide, 
and similar useful publications, 
until the matter is finally settled. 

So it is that the remaining 
pages of my fishing diary show 
@ surprising diversity of names : 
the little Borgie, one of Scot- 
land’s most northerly salmon 
rivers; the Don in Aberdeen- 
shire, perhaps the finest trout 
stream in the British Isles; the 
Usk, even more prolific, though 
its trout run smaller; Charles 
Cotton’s “Beloved nymph! fair 
Dove,” where the fishing - hut 
with his initials intertwined with 
those of the Master still stands— 
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a lovely river yet, despite the 
hikers’ footpath which now 
follows its course through the 
Derbyshire dales; Torridge, 
Glaslyn, Dee, Orchy—oh, and 
many more besides, each with 
its own special memories of 
triumph or disaster. 

But on the final page (where 
the exploits of Abu had yet to 
be recorded) there appeared in 
bold black print the dread word 
PotituTiIon. As Secretary to 
the National Association of 
Fishery Boards before the war, 
I had a good deal to do with 
this subject ; indeed, nearly half 
my office files were devoted to 
it in one aspect or another. 
But for me, as for so many 
others, it had hitherto been one 
of those things which “ can’t 
happen here.” And now it had 
happened, almost on my very 
doorstep. It seemed incredible 
on that still June evening in 
our pleasant water-meadows, 
far from any industrial centre. 
Indeed, I took the first splashes 
to be the sign I was waiting for, 
that the trout were rising to a 
hatch of blue-winged olives. 
And then I saw, first a small 
dace, then a good trout, and 
then another, darting madly 
across the surface of the pool, 
rolling over and over, finally to 
float tail downwards, feebly 
flapping until death overtook 
them. It was not blue-winged 
olives, but sulphuric acid, and 
it was not a pleasant sight to 
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behold. Next day we found the 
river paved with dead fish up to 
3 lb. in weight, but as I under- 
stand that the matter is still 
sub judice, I will say no more. 

Apart from this, the final 
page of my diary warmed my 
heart ; for now the old familiar 
Hampshire names began to ap- 
pear once more, some after a 
lapse of twenty years: Test, 
Itchen, Anton, Meon: pleasant 
names and pleasant rivers, 
‘“‘ which I have loved long since 
but lost awhile.” 


I closed the book and glanced 
across af My companion, whose 
existence I confess I had for- 
gotten. Warmed by the fire, 
the Glenlivet, and the thrill of 
landing his first salmon, he had 
fallen asleep, a happy smile on 
his face. 

We said good-bye next day, 
promising to meet again on the 
banks of a river in 1954, if we 
are both still alive by then. 
For as I write these words on a 
dark November afternoon, he is 
on his way to join a destroyer 
on the China station. And on 
my desk lies a freshly opened 
letter telling me that next season, 
God willing, my lines will fall 
once more in pleasant Hamp- 
shire places. So if this happy 
state of affairs continues, per- 
haps, after all, P’ll go no more 
a-roving; for I shall have 
reached the end of my quest, 
almost where it began. 
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THE LIEUTENANT’S BOOTS. 


BY BARNEY 


LATITUDE 39 degrees 38 
minutes South, Longitude 71 
degrees 40 minutes West, marks 
the spot where the great extinct 
volcano called Lanin rises nearly 
ten thousand feet above its base 
and twelve thousand above the 
sea; approximately as high as 
the Gros Glockner in Austria, 
or Mount Cook in New Zealand. 
Unlike these two famous moun- 
tains, Lanin is comparatively 
unknown. Yet the Argentine 
authorities have made a National 
Park of the country to the north 
and to the south of the moun- 
tain, and have called this the 
National Park of Lanin. Here 
the scenery is awe-inspiring, 


with great forests, lakes, snowy 


mountains, and rivers full of 
rainbow trout. It must surely 
be as beautiful as anywhere 
else on earth. Lanin tops every 
neighbouring peak by more than 
3000 feet, and gives the impres- 
sion of being a perfect cone, 
which in fact it is not; for on 
the south side great hanging- 
glaciers come down from the 
summit, creating immense ice 
cliffs, and on the north side, 
although it is more regular in 
shape, near the top there is a 
vast mass of jutting rock known 
as the Black Shoulder. The 
name Lanin is a corruption of 
the Araucanian word Lanlil— 
Cliff of Death. 

Forty miles to the S.8.E. of 
Lanin, as the crow flies, lies 
the small mountain town of 
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San Martin de los Andes, on the 
eastern end of the fiord-like 
Lake Lacar; and it is three 
miles from here, up on the hill- 
side, that I have my little log- 
built mountain inn. About the 
same distance from Lanin, but 
to the east of it, my friend Jim 
has his estancia, where he raises 
a few sheep and cattle, and 
where he has started a new 
enterprise, that of growing cider 
apples. I earn my living from 
the summer tourist trade, and 
Jim hopes one day to make 
much money out of draught 
cider. As occupations, inn- 
keeping and cider-apple farming 
are very different from those 
practised by the other English- 
speaking people of the district, 
and Jim and I are regarded as 
perhaps a little eccentric. This 
is heightened by our mutual 
liking for mountaineering, which 
is considered by the average 
Argentine rancher, who is seldom 
happy if he has to walk, to be a 
sport fit only for lunaties. Jim 
and myself are very English to 
look at, nevertheless we are 
Argentines by the law of the 
country, having been born here; 
but my grandfather came from 
Liverpool, and Jim’s father first 
saw the light of day in Devon. 
Our English appearance is often 
the cause of amusement to us, 
as we shall see. 

With so fine a mountain as 
Lanin comparatively near us, it 
was natural that we should want 
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to climb it. Twice already we 
had tried, but on each occasion 
bad weather had prevented us 
from reaching the top. This is 
the story of our third attempt. 

Late one autumn afternoon 
I was lounging in a deck-chair, 
lazily contemplating the won- 
derful view of lake and moun- 
tain, and agreeing with my 
wife that they were at their 
most beautiful at this time of 
year (we say this at every 
season !), when our peace was 
shattered by the roar of Jim’s 
old Ford V.8 coming up the hill 
that leads towards our hostelry. 
I know the sound of that car 
from all others; it has no 
silencer, and the way in which it 
is driven leaves no room for 
doubt. It raced up our drive, 


slithered to a stop, the door 
flew open, and out tumbled Jim. 


A man of few words, all he 
said was, ““Coming?” Being 
equally brief, I replied, “ Yes, 
I am.” Soon afterwards we 
were off. 

That evening, about two hours 
later, having arrived at Jim’s 
place, where we were to spend 
the night, we organised our 
equipment and prepared the 
food. The highlights of the 
latter were home-cured bacon 
and honey from the estancia 
hives, and we decided to take 
plenty of both, cutting the bacon 
in thick slices and spooning out 
a good deal of honey into small 
tins. Jim believes in taking 
good nourishing food on a moun- 
tain, and I agree heartily. We 
intended making an early start 
next morning, so we took care 
that nothing was forgotten that 
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evening which might suddenly 
be remembered next morning 
and delay the start. 

“ Aren’t we going to take your 
tent?” I asked Jim, noticing 
that he was making no attempt 
to put it alongside the rest of 
the impedimenta. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “ we 
won’t need it.” I could not 
help then but hazard a remark 
about Famous Last Words, but 
he was adamant, and I know 
that once his mind is made up, 
nothing on earth will change it. 
Personally I always like climb- 
ing @ major mountain with a 
tent to provide shelter, no matter 
what the state of the weather 
might be before the day of 
the climb. Weather, especially 
in the southern Andes, has a 
nasty habit of changing with 
exceptional suddenness, to the 
discomfiture of the unwary 
mountaineer. Of course a tent 
entails extra weight, and this is 
a drawback. There are times 
when it is difficult to strike 
the happy medium; to know 
whether to pant your way uphill 
heavily laden, or to climb in 
relative comfort, only to be 
wet and cold during the night. 

Jim was certain the weather 
would hold. The barometer was 
high, he said, the wind fair; 
the sky looked right and the 
moon was on the wane. I said 
that my back ached, and that 
this was a bad sign; but he 
would not listen. The tent, 
therefore, remained behind. 

It was dawn when we started 
out next morning, calm and 
clear; not a leaf in Jim’s 
orchards stirred, and the silence 
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of the Cordillera morn was rudely 
riven by the clamour of the V.8 
as the motor roared into life. 
Half an hour later we had our 
first view that day of our moun- 
tain; it looked perfect in the 
beautiful light of dawn, clear- 
cut and with no clouds near it. 
It seemed as though at last, on 
our third attempt, we were 
going to have a good day for 
climbing Lanin. 

I thought, “ Perhaps today 
we'll find her in a good mood ”’ ; 
for to me the mountain is femi- 
nine, an icy goddess, moody and 
temperamental, jealous of her 
aloof isolation, and loath to have 
it invaded by human beings. 
I confided these thoughts to 
Jim, who said nothing. 

We bucked and bounced our 
way towards the big main cross- 
roads where the roads branch 


off to the four points of the 


compass. We would take the 
westerly one, a road worse than 
any other, and inferior to a cart- 
track in Britain, but the main 
highway from Argentina to Chile 
in these regions. Presently we 
were on it, and our speed slack- 
ened considerably ; for it was 
impossible to go fast on such a 
surface, even for Jim, though he 
was already going faster than was 
good for the V.8. However, the 
old Ford stood up to the punish- 
ment remarkably well, and de- 
spite horrible noises from the 
shock-absorbers, Jim kept forg- 
ing ahead through mire and bog, 
over rocks and stones, regardless. 

Jim is a scholarly fellow with 
a University degree, and at 
times he is wont to describe a 
situation with a learned quota- 
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tion; he did so now, saying, 
“* *Vestigia nulla retrorsum.’ ” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “and 
what may that mean?” 

“Tt’s a Latin motto,” he 
replied ; ‘“‘ it means ‘ There are 
no steps back.’ ” 

“ Well,” I said, “it seems 
apt. If we were to get stuck 
here, we should certainly not be 
able to go back ; in this kind of 
bog we’d just sink.” Then I 
racked my brains, because al- 
though I am by no means 
scholarly, and have no University 
degree, I do not like to be out- 
done. [remembered the R.A.F., 
and inspiration came to me. 
“T do feel,” I said, “ that this 
trip is going to be a case of ‘ Per 
ardua ad astra.” Jim grunted, 
and the conversation lapsed. 

After an hour of travel on this 
appalling road, we were able to 
see our mountain much clearer 
and to distinguish the whole 
extent of the north face we were 
about to climb. It appeared 
from a distance as a regular 
slope, but we knew from ex- 
perience that the ridges were 
irregular and that there was 
much scree and some ice on the 
face; also that the glaciers 
there were bigger than they 
appeared, to be. There is some- 
thing exciting about the view of 
a glacier from afar; it looks 
so greenish-blue and mysterious 
against the brown background 
of the mountain, an aspect one 
does not notice so much when 
closer to it. I took out my 
binoculars and studied the main 
glacier of the north face; the 
great crevasses there were plain 
to see at that time of the year, 
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but we would not have to cross 
them. Our route would be 
mostly along a ridge which we 
had been on before, until we 
reached the Black Shoulder: 
from there onwards the terrain 
would be unpredictable; for 
conditions vary greatly on the 
upper part of Lanin, especially 
on the ice-cap covering the 
summit. This ice-cap is enor- 
mous, and descends on the south 
side in the form of hanging- 
glaciers. On the north side 
there is less ice, owing to its 
greater exposure to the sun. 
The road grew worse, but 
there is much about such moun- 
tain country to uplift the heart 
and soul. Unhappily, some of 
the grandeur is lost to the 
traveller, because, willy-nilly, 
most of the time his eyes are 
glued to the road. In places 


there were logs lying across the 
track, forming causeways over 


the boggy ground beneath. The 
Ford groaned as it passed over 
these, and so did I in sympathy. 
Soon we were on the last part 
of our journey. We drove 
through a surprising forest of 
monkey-puzzle trees, the Andean 
araucarias, said to be similar to 
those found in the tropics, and 
which look somewhat incon- 
gruous surrounded by snow- 
peaks, as though God had in a 
weak moment made a mistake 
and forgotten his longitude and 
latitude. A little farther on, a 
small white building came into 
view. This was the Gendar- 
meria outpost, and journey’s 
end for us. With a final shatter- 
ing burst of speed we arrived, 
covered in dust, in front of it. 
These outposts exist all along 
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the frontier, deep in the Andean 
chain, and are manned by a few 
gendarmes, who are not exactly 
policemen, neither are they sol- 
diers, but a cross between the 
two. They live hard and lonely 
lives, sometimes in winter cut 
off from communication with 
the nearest town or hamlet for 
weeks on end. Yet in summer 
they see many tourists coming 
and going both ways, so they 
are well acquainted with the 
eccentricities of the foreigner. 
From this place our mountain 
looked more enticing than ever, 
and Jim and I made haste to 
get the gear out of the car and 
put on our climbing boots. As 
it happened, it would have been 
better had we left the boots 
until after presenting ourselves 
to the Gendarmeria, knowing 
that we had to do this before 
being allowed to proceed with 
the climb, for they would want 
to see our documents. As it was, 
we clattered up the front steps 
of the building, making an in- 
fernal row with our nailed boots, 
and then to add insult to injury, 
clapped our hands loudly. We 
never thought about looking at 
our watches; had we done so 
we might have been more care- 
ful; for it was siesta time—that 
most sacred time of the day. 
Suddenly a tough-looking and 
heavily - mustachioed sergeant 
gendarme appeared, obviously 
rather angry. Pointing to the 
bottom of the steps, he shouted, 
‘* Abajo!” meaning “ Down!” 
then muttered something else, 
which was difficult to catch, but 
which sounded most familiar to 
our ears, accustomed as they are 
to hearing aspersions cast on the 
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genus Mother, in the Spanish lan- 
guage, very frequently every day. 

Jim rose nobly to the occa- 
sion, despite the fact that his 
Spanish is not as good as mine 
(this is what I say), and apolo- 
gised : “ Pardon, Sergeant. You 
are right; we are to blame. 
Discipline must be maintained 
always,” and at the same time, 
for some inscrutable reason, took 
off his hat, revealing his scanty, 
wind-blown, sandy hair. 

Whether it was his speech, or 
because Jim had taken off his 
hat, I do not know, but the 
gendarme was mollified, and 
ordered us into the guard-room 
in a slightly more polite tone. 
Of course he had been right in 
admonishing us; for a frontier 
post, nowadays, is an important 
place, not to be casually treated, 
and our attitude had amounted 
almost to contumacy! As the 
three of us marched into the 
guard-room, I could tell by the 
set of the gendarme’s shoulders 
that he was thinking, “‘ These 
foreigners! No respect for the 
frontier. What next!” 

Feeling as small as a couple of 
gnats, despite our large ruck- 
sacks, our rope, ice-axes and 
crampons, we followed him in, 
stepping as lightly as we could 
to make as little noise as possible. 
Perhaps it was a result of this 
unnatural way of walking, or 
perhaps it was just clumsiness, 
but as we went in my feet 
shot away from under me and I 
fell with a mighty crash. The 
withering expression on the gen- 
darme’s face will remain with 
me for the rest of my days. He 
said no word at all: he just 
looked. 


I picked myself up, somewhat 
shaken, and without more ado 
produced my enrolment book, 
showing me to be a native 
Argentine, and to have served 
fourteen months in the Argen- 
tine army as a conscript at the 
age of twenty; and with a 
glowing report in the book from 
the Colonel of the regiment, 
who happened to be on good 
business terms with my father 
and was therefore kindly dis- 
posed towards me. Jim, his 
book showing similar repre- 
sentations, did likewise. As he 
scrutinised these valuable docu- 
ments, the gendarme’s expres- 
sion slowly changed. ‘“ Why,” 
he said incredulously, “ you are 
not foreigners at all! You are 
both sons of the nation!” 

“ Certainly,” we replied in 
one voice, feeling as St Paul 
must have felt on the numerous 
occasions he claimed, “I am a 
Roman citizen.”” The gendarme, 
although still rather incredulous, 
had to believe the evidence 
before his eyes, and to realise 
that we were not ‘ gringos ’ who 
might be either secret agents or 
smugglers, but genuine Argen- 
tine subjects whose only crime 
was a desire to climb the moun- 
tain. We could see that he was 
much relieved, and it was ap- 
parent that foreigners always 
upset him; but we were differ- 
ent. ‘“ Sefiores,” he said with 
dignity, “‘ the Gendarmeria is 
here to help you. Is there any- 
thing we can do for you? We 
shall be delighted to oblige.” 

We thanked him for his cour- 
teous offer, assured him that we 
had everything we needed (“ ex- 
cept that enigmatic tent,” I 
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thought), and asked him whether 
it was now all right to carry on. 

“ §i, Seftores,” said our friend, 
“ you may proceed. But before 
you go, there is one thing you 
might be able to do for me.” 
We must have looked surprised 
at this, for he went on, “It is 
nothing very difficult, and may 
not be practicable. It is just 
that, some weeks ago, one of 
our lieutenants who was 
stationed here, decided to at- 
tempt the ascent of Lanin with 
a priest from nearby. They 
were unable to reach the top. 
The lieutenant’s boots were new 
and hurt him, so that eventually 
he had to take them off and 
descend in his stockinged feet. 
Unfortunately he found the 
boots clumsy to carry, so he 
left them up on the mountain 
at about three thousand metres, 
which was the height they 
reached before deciding to re- 
turn. I would be most grateful 
if you could bring these boots 
back, should you by chance 
come across them. It is just 
possible.” 

This seemed rather a 
order to us, and extremely 
vague. ‘“‘ Have you any idea in 
what sort of a place he left his 
boots ¢ ” I asked. 

* No, Sefior,”’ replied the gen- 
darme, and his brown face was 
sombre in expression as he con- 
tinued. “But the lieutenant 
said they would be easy to find, 
and he ordered me to get them 
for him. Alas! Sefiores, I have 
little time to spare, and cannot 
go.” 

Now it was our turn to look 
incredulous. ‘ No time!” we 
chorused. 
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‘“ Well,” said the gendarme, 
‘** to tell you the truth, Sefores, 
I am no mountain climber ; I do 
not like it. The only sport for 
me is football.” 

“My hat,” I thought, “ what 
a place for a Soccer fan!” But 
because fifty years ago my 
father was one of a few enthusi- 
astic and energetic gentlemen 
who introduced Association foot- 
ball to the Argentine Republic, 
and because blood is thicker 
than water, I said, although I 
do not really think so, “It is 
the best game in the world.” 
We shook hands, the gendarme 
beaming with pleasure, and I 
went on, “ My father was one of 
the first to play football in this 
country ; he was a pioneer of 
the game.” At this the gen- 
darme beamed even more than 
before. “Ah! I thought your 
name was in some way familiar, 
Seftor,” he said; ‘I have read 
about those old pioneers of the 
game; I am honoured to meet 
you, sir.” It was evident that 
he was now my friend for life. 

In the short span of sixty 
years, Association football has 
become the national game of 
Argentina, and if you are in- 
terested in it you automatically 
become a friend of the people. 
And indeed, as Soccer fans in 
England and Ireland were able 
to appreciate not long ago, the 
Argentine footballers play the 
game with remarkable resilience. 

As we bade farewell to our 
gzendarme friend, assuring him 
that we would do all we could 
to find the boots, he remarked 
with his broadest grin, ‘“‘ I would 
climb the mountain myself to 
find the boots, cost me what it 
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might, but only if they were 
football ones!’ The Argentine 
‘ criollo, as the true native is 
called, has a great sense of 
humour, and it is this character- 
istic more than any other that 
makes him so likable to the 
British. 

Another gendarme of lesser 
rank was waiting for us outside 
the guard-room. He told us that 
he was going to keep us com- 
pany for a little way to put us 
on the right track. As we knew 
the right track perfectly well, 
and he knew that we knew it, 
I am sure he had been ordered 
to go with us to make doubly 
certain that we were what we 
seemed, and not smugglers, even 
football-loving Argentine ones, 
with rucksacks full of contra- 
band, ready to make a dash for 
the frontier at the first oppor- 


tunity. As it was, and happily 
for us, he did not accompany us 
for very long. We did not 
tarry, and he was out of train- 
ing; this may have had some- 


thing to do with it. After 
wishing us good luck, and de- 
claring that it was only stress of 
duty that prevented him from 
making the climb, he turned 
back. 

At the foot of the ridge where 
we were to begin the ascent, 
there is a small spring sur- 
rounded by carpets of thickly 
massed mimulus flowers. Dwarf 
Antarctic beech trees stand 
nearby, and the burned-out re- 
mains of bigger beeches, and 
here we stopped for lunch. Jim 
was cook, and he made an ex- 
cellent meal. It was the last 
decent one we were to have for 
some time. 
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As we sat on the grass and 
ate our dessert of honey and 
apples, we heard suddenly a 
noise in the dwarf beech forest 
to our right; it was apparent 
that some heavy body was 
coming through there. Soon an 
apparition broke cover, and I 
recognised him at once. He is 
probably the strangest character 
in all that district. Of un- 
certain age, but still quite young, 
he wanders over the mountain 
passes and in the valleys dressed 
only in filthy dirty sugar-sacks 
of horrid aspect, with sheep- 
skins wrapped round his feet in 
place of shoes. One sack, filthier 
than the rest, slung over his 
shoulder, carries his worldly be- 
longings. He has flowing red 
hair and is profusely bearded, 
and his eyes are glitteringly 
blue. He is supposed to be a 
holy man, but I am inclined to 
think that he is a mad one. 
I have seen him on occasions, 
when loping along the road, 
suddenly stop dead in his tracks, 
and spreading his arms, mutter 
incantations to the sky. It is 
said that his name is Lin Bovey, 
and how he happens to have 
such a name is another mystery. 
It is certainly neither Spanish 
nor Araucanian. 

He did not see us as he came 
out of the wood, swinging along 
with his peculiar gait, and would 
have passed us by, lost in his 
own world of the imagination, 
had not Jim hailed him. “ Hi!” 
said Jim; “ stop!” 

The holy man turned slowly 
round, saw us, made a strange 
gesture with his free hand, and 
fled. 

“ Damn ! ” 


said Jim, “I 
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wanted to ask him what he 
thought about the weather.” 

At about one o’clock, well 
fortified by our excellent lunch, 
we began to climb the ridge, 
first through the remains of 
beech forest destroyed by fire 
ages past, where underfoot a 
creeping mutisia was still flower- 
ing gloriously, then on to more 
open ground, where the Andean 
lily, the Alstroemeria aurantiaca, 
grew in profusion and beautified 
the slopes with its lovely orange 
and yellow blooms. 

At first the going was easy ; 
then gradually it became more 
arduous. The ridge was ex- 
tremely broken up, with great 
pinnacles of rock perched on it 
in strange attitudes, but it was 
wide and safe. The weather 


seemed to be holding out, and 
we forged steadily upwards, 


gaining height at every moment. 
There was no wind, and a great 
peace and quiet lay all around 
us; Lanin slept. 

As always on a big mountain, 
I experienced a feeling of utter 
remoteness, and an awareness 
of the great forces of nature 
dormant there. ‘“ In a hundred 
years’ time,” I thought, “ this 
mountain will be the same ; and 
yet civilisation, failing to see 
the message in the immemorial 
hills, may have destroyed itself.” 

We climbed steadily for six 
hours. At times the ridge lifted 
steeply, and at one place we 
had to ascend rocks set at a very 
acute angle, but which were 
quite straightforward, because 
they were formed exactly like a 
staircase and about two yards 
wide. The weather, however, 
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did not look so good by this 
time, and when at last the light 
began to fade I realised that 
there was to be a definite de- 
terioration that night. By then 
we were casting about, rather 
urgently, for a reasonable 
bivouac site, but the trouble 
was not only the steeply sloping 
surface but also the lack of 
snow to melt down for water for 
our cooking. There was much 
less snow on the mountain than 
we had expected, and hardly 
any on the route we had chosen, 
so there was nothing else to do 
but carry on until we reached 
more snow or ice farther up. 

It was forced climbing, with 
the light failing at every minute; 
eventually the ridge petered out, 
giving place to steep scree slopes 
and loose voleanic rocks. As 
the light faded, and Jim and I 
became more tired, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, as we rounded 
a spur, a tongue of ice came into 
view. It was not far ahead, not 
more than about half an hour 
away, but we needed all our 
remaining energy to reach it, 
stumbling and sliding over inter- 
vening screes and lava. But 
where there is ice there is also 
water, and this is what at that 
moment we wanted more than 
anything else on earth. At last 
we were there, and heaving many 
sighs of relief, flung down our 
rucksacks and other impedi- 
menta, and then our weary 
selves, upon the loose, uneven, 
and steeply sloping rocks. 

Many times have I had occa- 
tion to thank God for my Primus, 
and this was one of them. Once 
again the little Swedish-made 
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stove worked like a charm, and 
soon we had water heating up, 
and delightful thoughts of tea 
in our minds. It is one of the 
attractions of mountaineering 
that everything is reduced to 
elementals ; warmth and shelter, 
food and water, take on a far 
more important réle in the 
scheme of things than they do 
in ordinary everyday existence. 
And man, being primitive at 
heart, finds such conditions in- 
spiring. For instance, there is 
tea, that homely reviver, so 
often taken uncomfortably, cup 
balanced precariously, the mind 
absorbed with the labour and 
pains of making polite small- 
talk, and the drink unappreci- 
ated, almost despised; the 
sufferer longing for strong spirits 
to bolster his morale and give 
him courage to survive the 
ordeal. But after a hard day’s 
climbing there is nothing like it, 
nothing to compare in any way 
with tea. It is sublime, almost 
ethereal. By the time we had 
finished gulping large quantities 
of this delectable beverage, what 
light there had been had gone, 
and darkness descended. It 
was impossible to search for a 
better place to bivouac, and it 
was a case of, “ Where I be, 
there shall I remain.” 

After looking around for a 
little, we discovered a slight 
depression in the rocks nearby. 
It was little more than a shallow 
hole, and it was the obvious 
place to lie down in—or so it 
seemed to us at the time. 
Later we thought differently. 
It was dark, and we could see 
practically nothing; the sky 
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was filling with heavy cumulus 
clouds, and the wind, hitherto 
conspicuous by its absence, was 
now making itself felt with in- 
creasing gusto. 

“TI wish, Jim,” I said, “ that 
we had brought your tent.” 

“We don’t need it,” was his 
reply ; “ what’s wrong with this 
hole?” He is a stubborn fellow ; 
but indeed, there was nothing 
wrong with the hole; we both 
fitted perfectly in it, although 
Jim was half on top of me. As 
I struggled into my sleeping- 
bag and tried to make myself 
as comfortable as I could, sud- 
denly I received a painful stab 
in the back. Thinking it must 
be some sharp stone, I rum- 
maged round underneath my 
sleeping-bag to remove the ob- 
struction, when, much to my 
astonishment, my exploring 
hand closed on no less an object 
than a boot! I dragged this 
forth, and lo and behold, it was 
none other than one of the 
lieutenant’s boots, heavily nailed 
with sharp new clinkers! Its 
mate lay alongside, as further 
exploring revealed. It was evi- 
dent that the lieutenant had 
jettisoned them in our hole. 
This was luck, for I had never 
expected to find them; but 
best of all, inside one boot I 
found an unopened tin of sweet 
corn! This would do well for 
breakfast next morning, for it 
was impossible to eat anything 
that night. 

The night passed slowly for 
me; Jim snored. The rain 
came as [ had expected, but 
sleep would not come to me. 
I was cold and damp, and I kept 
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regretting that tent. As I lay, 
cursing softly, and wondering 
why I could not sleep, whereas 
Jim—like Napoleon—could sleep 
anywhere and in any condition, 
@ sudden disagreeable noise put 
all other thoughts out of my 
head. It sounded like rocks 
moving ; and sure enough rocks 
were on the move all round us, 
sliding down from above the 
tongue of ice near which we lay. 
I sat up with a jerk, prepared 
to run for my life, but the 
rocks stopped some fifty yards 
above us. 

“Tt’s nothing,” I said re- 
assuringly to myself, “I must 
be getting nervous. Those rocks 
probably fall like that every 
night. It’s not an avalanche or 
anything serious, but just a 


little rock-slip of no account, 


and nothing to worry about.” 
And having succeeded in calm- 
ing myself, I lay down. 

Presently the noise came again, 
but I took no notice, although 
I quaked inwardly. A little 
later, and once more there was 
an ominous rumble. But this 
time the rocks did not stop 
above us, they rushed past a 
few yards to one side, and they 
were big ones. This was serious. 
Jim’s potential snore died before 
it was properly born, and we 
both sat up like one man. 

‘Did you hear that, Jim?” 
I asked unnecessarily. 

* Yes,” he replied ; 
to be rocks.” 

“ Well,” I went on anxiously, 
“what are we going to do 
about it?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Jim 
the imperturbable; “if you 
know of a better ’ole, go to it!” 


* seems 
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I was about to make some scath- 
ingly sarcastic reply to this 
facetious remark, when another 
fall of rocks crashed past us on 
the other side, shooting out 
sparks as they hit against one 
another, like some firework 
display in the dark. 

“Don’t worry,” Jim said, 
“it’s all right. If we lie down 
and don’t move, and if they 
come this way, they'll just hop 
right over us.” I could not help 
but think that they might 
equally well hop right into us, 
but there was nothing to be done 
about it, so we lay down again. 
Very soon the enormity of Jim’s 
snoring told me that he was well 
away in the land of Nod. 

I tried to sleep, but it still 
eluded me; and although there 
were no more near-misses, rocks 
continued to slide down the 
slope. Eventually I managed to 
doze off, and I slept fitfully. 
I had a terrifying dream: small 
boys were playing marbles, send- 
ing their marbles into little 
holes in the ground with un- 
canny dexterity. Then the little 
boys underwent a disagreeable 
metamorphosis, and became 
what can only be described as 
ogres. The ogres continued 
playing marbles, but with rocks, 
and they were trying to roll 
their rocks into a hole where I, 
an insignificant insect, lay. I 
think I woke with a shriek. 
The day was dawning, luridly. 
The rain had stopped, but the 
heavens had a most vicious 
appearance, and there was no 
doubt that we were in for a day 
of the foulest weather imagin- 
able. To make matters worse, 
the wind was now increasing 
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greatly in strength, and this was 
bad; for there is nothing more 
likely to stop climbing than a 
really strong wind. 

I got up and started to light 
the Primus; Jim slept on 
soundly. For once, surprisingly, 
for the first time in its life, the 
Primus refused to function. Pos- 
sibly it had got wet during the 
night, or perhaps I was unduly 
impatient to get it going; in 
any event, it would not light 
properly and kept going up in 
flames in that way peculiar to 
the Primus stove. Suddenly 
there was a loud bang. The top 
of the Primus flew off, and just 
missed Jim’s recumbent head 
about two feet away. The 
ensuing action on the part of 
my friend was spectacular; he 
leapt to his feet, sleeping-bag 
and all, thoroughly startled, 
looking like someone about to 
take part in a sack-race, and 
asked anxiously, ‘“ What-in- 
blazes-are-you-doing ? ” rattling 
it off like a burst from a Sten 
gun. 

Now it was my turn. I had 
actually succeeded in shaking 
his imperturbability! ‘“* Lanin 
doesn’t like your snoring,” I 
said; “‘ she has just erupted!” 

* Don’t be an ass,” was his 
huffy reply, and without another 
word he began pulling on his 
boots. 

The stove was now useless, 
and this was a major disaster ; 
for it meant no hot meal before 
starting out for the rest of the 
climb. Also the morning was 
wet and miserable. I could not 
help it ; I had to say it again— 

“You see, Jim, we really 
should have brought that tent.” 
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He looked wet and most be- 
draggled as he sat on a rock 
trying to pull on his soaking 
boots, but he replied, still huffily, 
“ Not at all. Why? We dida’t 
need it.” 

This was too much for me. 
“Good Lord, man,” I said, 
“* you’re soaking wet!” 

“* No, I am not,” he replied ; 
“just a bit damp—that’s all.” 
I gave up, and the tent was not 
mentioned again. 

We decided, then, that it was 
important to have some sort of 
hot drink, if nothing else, before 
going on. We had to give up 
the idea of the tin of sweet 
corn so thoughtfully left by the 
lieutenant. We poured what 
kerosene remained in the Primus 
into a cup, and igniting it, 
attempted to heat up water on 
it. It was not very successful, 
and we had to content ourselves 
with a lukewarm cup of tea and 
the remains of the honey and 
bacon. We had eaten next to 
nothing the night before, and 
consequently were very hungry, 
but there was nothing we could 
do about it. I thought that the 
best thing was to carry on with 
the climb without further delay, 
and go as far as was practicable 
—though that might not be far; 
for every minute the weather 
worsened, and the wind was 
now reaching gale force. Leav- 
ing rucksacks and sleeping-bags 
where they lay, we started off 
and began to ascend the open 
scree slopes above us. Soon we 
eame to fields of snow and ice, 
where I had to do some work 
with my ice-axe. The day 
before the climbing had been 
easy enough, but now it was 
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difficult, and the mountain-side 
much steeper. 

We climbed steadily for 
another hour, by which time the 
wind had increased to such 
strength that we could hardly 
advance even when bent double. 
We could not hear one another 
speak, and our communications 
were carried on by grimacing 
and wild gesturing of hands. 
Roped together, we advanced 
very slowly and laboriously ; 
the Black Shoulder loomed 
ahead, and our difficulties would 
increase when we reached it. 
Beyond it, on the ice-cap, things 
would not be too good. Then 
came an extra strong blast of 
wind, which made me go down 
on all fours. As I looked back 
I saw Jim gesticulating furi- 
ously, his mouth opening and 
shutting vigorously; he was 
evidently saying a good deal, 
but not one word of it reached 
me. I went back a rope’s length 
to him, and putting my ear 
close to his mouth, was able to 
hear him shout, “‘ Let’s go back! 
There’s too much wind. It’ll be 
no good on the ice at the top.” 
He was right, of course, and 
showed once again what a good 
mountaineer he is, for a good 
mountaineer is always cautious. 
We had to retreat; had we 
struggled on we should probably 
have been blown off the ice at the 
top, and in any case the climb- 
ing before reaching the Black 
Shoulder had proved more diffi- 
cult than we had expected, and 
it was very doubtful if we could 
have continued much farther in 
the teeth of such a gale. 

We made our way back to the 
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bivouac, disappointed but not 
unhappy. There we picked up 
our gear, and I took care to put 
the lieutenant’s boots well down 
in my rucksack for safety. Then 
without more delay, for it had 
started snowing, we descended 
as fast as we could by the route 
which we had avoided on the 
way up because of much snow 
and scree slopes on it. Now, by 
long glissades on these slopes, 
we were able to get down quickly. 
Soon we were back in the valley, 
the great main glacier of the 
mountain looming on our right, 
with the mist rising from it like 
steam from a cauldron, and giving 
the impression of a manifestation 
of the Tibetan’s Cold Hell. 

By the time we got back 
to the Gendarmeria post, it 
was snowing hard. Cold and 
thoroughly wet, we were very 
glad to be back there, and to be 
welcomed with open arms by our 
friend the sergeant gendarme. 

“You are out of luck, 
Sefiores,” said this gentleman ; 
“it seems the bad weather has 
come, and I think this is the 
first snow of the winter. But, 
tell me, how far did you get? 
And did you see anything of the 
lieutenant’s boots?” and he 
hastened to provide seats for us 
by the fire. 

“Tt so happens,” I said after 
I had begun to feel more com- 
fortable, “that I did find the 
boots. As a matter of fact, 
I lay down on top of them with- 
out seeing them in the dark.” 

The gendarme looked aston- 
ished. ‘ You lay down on them! 
Do you mean to tell me that you 
slept on them ? ” he asked. 
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“ That’s it,’ I answered. “TI 
lay down on them, and they 
stuck into my back as I did so. 
I did not actually sleep on them. 
In fact, I did not sleep much at 
all. But ask my companion ; 
he slept all right.” I said the 
last words with feeling. 

The gendarme’s look of as- 
tonishment gave place to one 
of incredulity ; he was certainly 
an incredulous type of person. 
“* But,” he continued unbeliev- 
ingly, “ the lieutenant told me 
that those boots ended their 
travels with him at approxi- 
mately three thousand metres, 
where he left them. Are you try- 
ing to tell me that you Sefiores 
slept on Lanin at a height of 
three thousand metres? It is 


impossible ; one would freeze.” 
By this time both Jim and I 
were heartily sick of the lieu- 


tenant, his boots, his three 
thousand metres, and his general 
laziness in not looking after 
his own belongings. Jim voiced 
his feelings: ‘What about it? 
Your lieutenant seems to think 
that he accomplished wonders 
by climbing to three thousand 
metres. On the Alps, and also 
the Himalayas, both much higher 
ranges than this Cordillera, 
climbers often sleep out at that 
height, and even higher. And 
the climate there is colder too. 
Why should we not have done 
it here? ” 

The gendarme was a good 
fellow, and a simple one at 
heart. ‘In that case, Sefiores,” 
he said, ““I congratulate you. 
You are a credit to the nation. 
You are the first to have slept 
on Lanin at such a_height.” 
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And solemnly, with the utmost 
sincerity, he shook us warmly by 
the hand. 

“What about the boots?” 
I reminded him, for I was 
anxious to get rid of the things 
once and for all. “I will get 
them out at once.” But the 
gendarme shook his head vigor- 
ously. “No, no,” he said, 
“vou may keep them, Sefior. 
You deserve them. I will tell 
the lieutenant that they were 
never found; and in any case 
he does not believe that anyone 
can find them.’’ This was not 
at all to my liking. I did not 
want them; in fact, I had 
acquired a hatred for these 
boots. “No!” I said firmly. 
“IT would prefer you to have 
them,” and began to drag them 
out of my rucksack. 

“ As you like,” said our friend, 
shrugging his shoulders, “ but 
now you must have a drink— 
eh?” This sounded an ex- 
cellent idea, so we followed him 
into his bedroom, where he pro- 
duced a bottle of cafia, the 
Argentine rum. 

““]T keep this here,” he said, 
“ because it is against the rules 
for us to have strong liquor. 
But we are all human—eh ? ” 
and he laughed merrily; “ but 
I have forgotten the glasses. 
I will get them. With your 
permission, Sefiores, just one 
minute,” and he disappeared to 
fetch the glasses. After a time 
he was back, and we had a 
couple of rums in quick sneces- 
sion, and then one for the road. 
Finally, thanking our host for 
his excellent hospitality, and 
retrieving our rucksacks and 
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gear, we departed. I noticed 
with relief that the famous boots 
had disappeared. “ Thank God 
for that,” I thought. 

When we had climbed into the 
old Ford again, Jim began to 
take off all his clothes. “ What 
are you doing ? ” I asked. 
“Oh, I brought a complete 
change of clothing with me just 
in case,” he replied. I thought 
black thoughts, and I stayed 
wet. Green with envy, and blue 
with cold, possibly looking like 
@ surrealist interpretation of un- 
happiness, I sat and shivered 
all the way home. Jim hummed 
songs and looked the picture of 
glowing health. Me drove the 
car like a mortal pursued by all 
the banshees from Hades, and 
although we got stuck once or 
twice on the worst parts of the 
road, we managed to arrive 
back at my inn all in one piece. 

After several hot umber- 
coloured rum punches, I felt 
considerably better, and after 
several more, perfectly normal 
again. We were just about to 
have one more for luck, when 
my wife caught sight of our 
rucksacks and said, “‘ Take those 
filthy things away and unpack 
them.” We hauled them up to 
our rooms, and I had already 
taken out some pieces of stale 
bread mixed up with honey and 
the remains of home-cured bacon, 
when I realised that I was un- 
packing the wrong rucksack. At 
that moment I heard an exclama- 
tion from the room next door. 

“Come and look what I’ve 
found,” cried Jim as I hastened 
into the room, “ and this is your 
rucksack,” he added. There, 
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standing in the middle of the room 
and looking thoroughly aggres- 
sive, were the lieutenant’s boots! 

“Good Lord,” I said, “ it’s 
the gendarme. He must have 
put them back.” 

“You bet,” said Jim; “he 
liked you, old man; said you 
were a credit to the nation— 
remember?” I did not think 
this remark worth the trouble of 
@ suitable reply, but what was I 
to do now with thoseawful boots ? 
“T can’t send them back,” I said, 
“he'd be really offended.” 

“* Similis simili gaudet,’” 
said Jim, grinning hugely and 
with a wicked twinkle in his eye. 
“* Like rejoices in like,’ old 
boy. The best thing you can 
do is to send him a pair of 
football boots.” 

He was right; that was the 
answer. But I was not going to 
let Jim have the last word 
either in English or in Latin. 
* Yes,” I said, “ that is what I 
will do; and let it be a case of 
* Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ ” 

I have not seen the gendarme 
again, but I have heard that he 
has been posted to a town called 
Junin de los Andes, where he is 
distinguishing himself in the 
local football team, so that the 
boots I sent him must be a 
better fit than were those of the 
unfortunate lieutenant. As for 
myself, I have used the lieu- 
tenant’s boots on two or three 
climbing expeditions, and also 
lent them to friends. 

But—and when I think of 
this I am filled with certain mis- 
givings—I have not yet had 
the pleasure of meeting the 
lieutenant himself. 





AT THE BLUE KETTLE CLUB. 


BY WILLIAM E. FOSTER. 


WE used to call the town 
Ishmaylia. 

Moascar, Fayid, Kasr-el-Nil— 
they were all right. Even the 
British soldier, with his genius 
for mispronouncing foreign place- 
names, cannot do much with 
names like these. But the 
opportunity to corrupt Ismailia 
was not to be missed. To 
pronounce it correctly, even if 
you knew how, would have been 
to proclaim yourself an oddity 
—to adopt the superior mantle 
of prim purism. It would have 
been as unthinkable as to have 
called Armentears ‘ Armen- 
titres,’ in that other war. So 
however often the B.B.C. 
announcers persist nowadays in 
saying ‘Is-my-leeah,’ I shall 
still think of it as Ishmaylia, 
where the Blue Kettle Club was 
—and in all likelihood still is. 

It may very well have been 
the Blue Kettle Club where the 
first rioting took place not long 
ago. Remember? A place 
described as a N.A.A.F.I. estab- 
lishment was attacked by 
Egyptian civilians. It brings 
it home to you—that. It is no 
longer just an item of B.B.C. 
news when you start wondering 
whether it could have been the 
dear old Blue Kettle Club where 
the trouble started. 

I always imagined it was 
about thirty or forty miles from 
Geneifa to Ismailia, though I 
never really knew. When we 


had a free afternoon we used to 
stand by the side of the Treaty 
Road and thumb a lift in—and 
when we had wandered round 
the shops a while and had a meal 
at the Blue Kettle Olub and 
maybe seen a film at one of 
Shafto’s Shuftis, we would stand 
by the roadside again in the 
starlit darkness and hope for a 
truck to take us back. When I 
think of Egypt nowadays I often 
see it as a tarmac road running 
straight across the empty sands 
into the shimmering distance, 
with, for no apparent reason at 
all, a town or a tented camp at 
the other end of it, and brightly 
painted boards on the verges 
telling you your whereabouts at 
intervals in strange military 
language—14 B.O.D., 2 OOY., 
R.A.8.C., and so on. 

And now and then you would 
see a huge great ship sailing 
along across the desert, and it 
was no mirage either. 

I had a cup of tea once, 
sitting in the old Blue Kettle 
Club on one of those free after- 
noons, in the company of my 
friend Corporal Hugill. We had 
taken one of the little outside 
tables under the palm trees, 
just killing time until it grew 
dark enough for the films to 
begin at Shafto’s, and he began 
spinning the yarn. I was a good 
listener in those days—not long 
out from Catterick ; knees barely 


brown—just a young signalman 
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with flapping ears. And Cor- 
poral Hugill was an old Desert 
Rat who had been out for years 
and years. 

It is easy to imagine soldiery 
as all very much of a kind— 
especially when they are away in 
foreign places and you only see 
them on the news-reels, or read 
about them in the papers as 
‘Men of the Blankshire Regi- 
ment’ or something like that. 
Just a lot of sunburnt figures in 
khaki-drill shorts, with cheerful 
grins when they see the camera 
on them, and some strange and 
wonderful quality of bravery 
magically innate in them. 

But of course that is not how 
it is at all. When you are one of 
them you know that soldiers all 
have their own different person- 
alities, which they seem able to 
express more vividly by the way 
they wear their khaki uniforms 
than they ever could in all the 
hues and styles of Civvy Street. 
Somehow the common stamp the 
army imposes on &@ man seems 
to serve only to emphasise his 
own particular differences from 
his fellows. So it is that when I 
remember Corporal Hugill now, 
I remember him as a character, 
and not, if I may so put it, as a 
Corporal. 

Yet even that does not quite 
express my meaning; for how- 
ever hard I try to think of him 
in other terms (he was, for 
instance, a Post - Office cable 
jointer in civilian life—and no 
doubt still is) it is impossible for 
me to think of Corporal Hugill 
as not a Corporal. As a private, 
or a sergeant, he just would not 
fit, somehow. Whatever one’s 
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views may be on rank in the 
army, it is odd that rank seems 
to infuse into a man a sort of 
essence of itself, to such a 
degree that when he moves 
higher in the scale (or suffers the 
misfortune of a reduction) he 
wears for a while a strange 
mantle of oddity and incon- 
gruity, as though he had 
suddenly put on a schoolboy’s 
cap or grown an unimaginable 
moustache, 

So Corporal Hugill was, as I 
have said, both essentially a 
Corporal and unmistakably a 
human being. On his sleeve 
he wore both his stripes and— 
though you would not describe 
him as in the least sentimental 
—his heart. However exem- 
plary he might appear as an 
N.C.O. on the parade ground, at 
heart he was a rebel. His whole 
outlook on life expressed a con- 
viction that in all matters of 
importance his viewpoint and 
the viewpoint of the military 
authorities were diametrically 
opposed, and that his, of course, 
was right. However zealous he 
might be in the upholding of 
military discipline, he yet con- 
ducted against it, behind the 
scenes, a ceaseless verbal battle. 

And I still wonder whether 
perhaps he may not, after all, 
have been in the right; for 
when all is said and done, 
armies are composed, not of 
anonymous brown figures, but 
of as strangely assorted and 
individual a set of characters as 
you will meet anywhere on 
earth, and the sum of their 
achievements is not, as it is 
easy to imagine, merely the 
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smooth working of the military 
machine, but a fantastic blending 
of aptitudes and personalities— 
sometimes working harmoni- 
ously, and sometimes not. 
There are soldiers who are happy, 
and others who are bored, and 
many who are half mad with 
distaste for their lot. And some 
who, starting off as the most 
angular of square pegs in round 
holes, gradually get their corners 
knocked off, or shuffle around a 
bit, until eventually they achieve 
the miracle of a perfect fit. 

The story that Corporal Hugill 
told me over our cups of tea, as 
the lights came on under the 
palm trees of the Blue Kettle 
Club, was one of his favourites 
in his large repertoire of tales 
prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline. I heard him 
tell it a number of times after- 
wards, always with slight varia- 
tions, none of which, however, 
detracted from the moral. I 
have no doubt that in all 
important particulars his story 
was true, and I am equally 
certain that something very like 
it is happening out there in the 
sand and heat of the Canal 
Zone at this very moment. 

I know, too, that when the 
Corporal Hugills of this world 
no longer sit under palm trees 
and spin such yarns as the one 
I heard that evening in the Blue 
Kettle Club, the British army 
will have ceased to exist. 


A long time ago, when every- 
thing was temporarily quiet and 
peaceful—or so it seemed—on 
the Western Desert Front— 
when Monty was just beginning 
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to make his presence felt behind 
the scenes, shaking up the old 
warriors of Shepheard’s Hotel 
and making them do P.T. at 
six-thirty in the morning (in 
short, not long before Alamein), 
Corporal Hnugill was squatting 
on his haunches in the heat of 
the morning in the bottom of a 
brick-lined manhole deep in the 
desert sand, on the outskirts of 
Cairo. The manhole was taste- 
fully decorated with beautiful 
fat lead telephone cables, emerg- 
ing gracefully from the bowels 
of the earth, swelling volup- 
tuously into the well-rounded 
contours of artistically plumbed 
joints, branching off smoothly 
and sinuously in their various 
directions, and disappearing once 
more into the limitless reaches 
of the desert—bound, no doubt, 
for destinations so secret and so 
important to the future of Man- 
kind that even the native Arabs 
did not know their whereabouts 
». - or did they ? 

Corporal Haugill 
Heaven. 

No, he had stopped no Afrika 
Korps bullet, nor had he rashly 
been to bed without the protec- 
tion of his mosquito-net. On 
the contrary, Corporal Hugill 
was very much alive; for when 
is @ man more alive than when 
he is happy, and when is a man 
happier than when he is doing the 
work he knows and loves! Yes, 
Corporal Hugill was in Heaven. 

As an artist contemplates an 
exhibition of his paintings, so 
Corporal Hugill fondly gazed 
for a while upon his handiwork 
of the past week—eleven com- 
pleted joints, all gleaming glossy, 


was in 
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smooth and flawless, and neatly 
banded with the orthodox rings 
of black, each bearing its own 
proud title. Through those 
joints, at that very moment, 
were humming and stuttering 
messages which were the nerve 
impulses of a great army; 
messages which were to culmi- 
nate eventually in the historic 
final order—the order that was 
to change the tide of war and 
the destiny of Man—the order 
to attack at Alamein. Under 
those grey metallic sheaths, 
even as he gazed, flashed the 
voice of Lieutenant Smithkins 
of the R.A.O.C., ordering an- 
other case of gin for the beano 
in his Mess that night; the 


voice of Trooper Blenkhorn 
booking seats for the symphony 
concert on Friday ; 


the harsh 
commanding voice of Colonel 
Stubbs, rapping out messages 
of love to his sweetipie in Room 
62 of Shepheard’s. 

No wonder the breast of 
Corporal Hugill swelled with 
pride. No wonder there were 
tears of joy in his eyes as he 
surreptitiously drew forth a 
bottle of Stella beer from beneath 
the tarpaulin carelessly flung on 
the floor at his feet. But 
Corporal Hugill was a man of 
action, and there remained yet 
work to be done. One more 
joint awaited completion before 
the job could be declared 
finished. Already the cables, 
one thick two-hundred-pair from 
the right, four thin fifty-pair 
from the left, were waiting, 
stripped of their protective lead 
for the requisite distance, to be 
brought together and joined in 
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@ union which (such was the 
prayer of Corporal Hugill) let no 
man put asunder. So, pausing 
only to put the empty beer 
bottle back under the tarpaulin 
and extract another full one in 
exchange, the Corporal removed 
his shirt, knotted a bright-yellow 
handkerchief round his neck to 
absorb the perspiration which 
streamed down his face, and 
selected with deft accuracy the 
A. wire of pair one. 

For several hours he worked 
swiftly and silently, only paus- 
ing occasionally to wipe the 
sweat from his face and neck, 
or to ask his mate for another 
supply of insulating sleeves. 
Slowly the bunch of jointed 
wires grew under his hands, 
slowly the loose ends became 
fewer. At the appropriate time 
his mate lit the blow-lamp and 
began to heat the pot of solder. 
At last, when not a single loose 
wire remained, the Corporal 
gently and lovingly patted his 
handiwork and leaned back for 
a while to ease his aching back. 
Then, struck by a sudden 
thought, he reached over to the 
tarpaulin and drew forth the 
last remaining bottle of beer. 

“ Thirsty work,” he observed 
to his mate. 

“Not ’alf!” said his mate 
feelingly. The Corporal handed 
him the half-empty bottle and 
began to bind the bunched wires 
loosely with cotton thread. 

“‘ Here, igri!” cried his mate, 
lowering the empty bottle with 
sudden urgency into the man- 
hole. “Enemy!” Swiftly it 
was stowed away. 

Who was this approaching 
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the manhole, across the burning 
sands ? 

It was a figure of immaculate 
perfection. His brown boots 
gleamed and twinkled like old 
copper, his puttees fitted snugly 
and faultlessly about his ankles, 
his stockings betrayed no wrinkle 
and extended to the exact two 
inches below his knee-cap. His 
khaki-drill shorts and his khaki- 
drill shirt bore the hall-mark of 
Bond Street, and were beauti- 
fully laundered, pressed, and 
starched withal. His Sam 
Browne vied with his boots; 
his tie was tied with a care 
worthy of a Brummel He was 
the exhibition model of a per- 
fectly turned out officer, and he 
wore two gleaming pips on each 
shoulder. 

He halted at the edge of the 
manhole and looked down upon 
the bare brown back of the 
Corporal. 

“Good morning, Corporal,” 
he said, crisply but pleasantly 
enough. 

The Corporal was absorbed in 
the important operation of lap- 
ping the bunch of jointed wires 
with paper tape. He did not 
look up but he said “ Good 
morning, sir,’’ very respectfully. 
If you knew Corporal Hnugill 
you would say a trifle too 
respectfully. 

At last the joint was lapped 
and tied ; the lead sleeve drawn 
overall. Everything was hunky- 
dory—all ready for the final act 
of plumbing. 

The Corporal tested the tem- 
perature of the molten solder in 
the pot by dipping into it a slip 
of paper. The paper turned the 
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correct shade of pale brown. 
“ Kwais katir,’ he murmured 
to his mate approvingly. He 
stirred the bright liquid metal 
with the ladle and skimmed the 
scum of oxide from the top. 
Once more he tested the temper- 
ature. Everything fine. Here 


“* Stop !” cried the officer. 

The Corporal stopped, ladle 
in mid-air. He looked up inquir- 
ingly, faintly surprised. 

‘* Heavens, man, what on 
earth do you think you are 
doing ?”’ asked the Lieutenant 
in a shocked voice. 

* Plumbing up, sir.” 

“Stop, man. Stop, I say!” 
cried the Lieutenant. 

“All right, all right; I’ve 
stopped,” said the Corporal. 
“ What’s gone wrong?” 

“Put that ladle down at 
once. Surely you were not 
going to pour that hot metal on 
to that cable? Use your head, 
man. Think, man, think!” 

The Corporal thought. 

“T don’t get it, sir,” he said 
at last. “I’m just plumbing up 
—that’s all.” 

“But goodness, man! yon 
can’t do it that way. You can’t 
pour all that hot metal over that 
joint. Good heavens, Corporal, 
whatever are you thinking of ? 
How long do you suppose that 
paper insulation will last when 
you start pouring molten metal 
all over it?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir,” 
the Corporal assured him cheer- 
fully. “Just leave it to me, 
sir.” Then to his mate, “ Warm 
it up again a bit, Jack.” 

“Corporal, I forbid you to 
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pour that hot metal on to that 
joint!” 

The Corporal carefully re- 
placed the ladle in the pot of 
solder and rested his hands on 
his knees. 

“QO.K., then; so how do I 
plumb it?” 

** You should use stick solder, 
and run it on carefully a little at 
a time with the aid of a blow- 
lamp.” 

The Corporal rolled his eyes 
to the heavens and adopted an 
expression of amused resigna- 
tion. His mate stood petrified 
with his eyes popping out in 
amazement, and then suddenly 
recollecting his duty reapplied 
the blow-lamp to the pot of cool- 
ing solder. 

** Stick the 


solder,” said 


Corporal musingly, as though 


to himself, but with a faint 
insubordinate note of disgust. 
‘“* Stick solder. Run it on care- 
fully—carefully—with the aid 
of a blow-lamp. Carefully with 
the aid of a blow-lamp.” 

He appeared to consider this 
for a while. 

“Td rather do it my way, 
sir,” he said at last. 

“IT do not propose to argue 
with you, Corporal. I have 
given you an order. I strongly 
deprecate your manner, Corporal, 
and advise you to be careful. 
Either you will carry on with 
the job in accordance with 
my instructions, or you will 
leave that manhole at once and 
consider yourself under open 
arrest.” 

Deliberately the Corporal rose 
to his feet, put on his shirt, and 
climbed up out of the manhole. 
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And there, for a brief tense 
space of time, the matter stood. 
The Lieutenant was young, not 
very experienced, very conscious 
of his rank and authority, but 
just a trifle nervous. He had an 
uneasy feeling that the situation 
had grown rather out of his 
control, and that the Corporal, 
standing before him with faintly 
insolent assurance, was secretly 
laughing at him. In theory 
Corporal Hugill was now under 
arrest and there was nothing 
more, for the time being, to be 
said. Yet to the Lieutenant it 
seemed that this was no longer 
merely a simple matter of an 
N.0.0. wilfully refusing to obey 
the command of an officer in 
authority over him, but a clash 
of personalities, each growing 
increasingly conscious of the 
other, not as a mere figure in 
a khaki uniform, but as an indi- 
vidual—a man... . 

It was upon the scene of this 
temporary impasse that there 
then appeared no less a figure 
than the Major—the Company 
Commander himself. 

The Major was a large and 
florid gentleman with a large 
and ferocious moustache — a 
moustache that projected 
straight and horizontal for an 
incredible distance on each side 
of his richly glowing face, and 
terminated raggedly and reluc- 
tantly as though aspiring to 
further efforts. Beneath a pair 
of eyebrows so wildly exuberant 
that they appeared to compete 
with the moustache, one promi- 
nent and extremely mobile eye 
and one equally prominent glass 
one conspired to bewilder and 
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confuse the unwary and strike 
terror into the hearts of the timid 
and the guilty. 

As if to complement the effect 
of fiery cheeks, baleful bloodshot 
eye, and luxuriant hair, the 
Major habitually wore about 
his throat a brightly hued silk 
handkerchief, into whose rich 
folds he deeply sank his chin 
when in thoughtful mood. His 
cap was ancient, greasy, and 
battered, with a curiously flex- 
ible peak, and his ample shorts 
were almost hidden beneath the 
flowing skirts of an enormous 
bush jacket with capacious bulg- 
ing pockets. He carried around 
with him a ragged horsehair 
fly-whisk and a perpetual aroma 
of whisky. When he spoke it 
could surprise no one to find that 
he possessed the traditional voice 


of an old-time huntin’ squire. 
* Spot of bothah—what ? ” 


“Well, not really, _ sir,” 
explained the Lieutenant. ‘ It’s 
merely that this stupid fellow 
was about to pour molten lead 
over this paper core cable. I 
have told him to use solder, and 
to melt it on carefully with his 
blow-lamp. I hardly think, sir 
—that is, as I see it, sir . . .” 

** Quite, quite—hrrmph !—and 
the Corporal thought he knew 
best. That so, Corporal—eh?” 

“* Yessir.” 

“Quite so, quite so— 
hrrmph!” The Major thrust 
his chin deep into the folds of 
his neckerchief and thought- 
fully examined the interior of 
the manhole with his one good 
eye. Its glass companion stared 
coldly and fixedly meanwhile at 
the carelessly disposed tarpaulin 
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sheet in the far corner, almost 
as though it possessed the power 
of discerning the guilty presence 
of the hidden bottles beneath. 
The Corporal’s mate, who was 
a simple soul, shivered slightly, 
and industriously applied him- 
self to his blow-lamp. 

The Major transferred his gaze 
to the Corporal. ‘“ Any of these 
other joints your handiwork, 
Corporal ? ”’ 

* Yessir—all of them.” 

** All working all right ? ” 

* Yessir.” 

“Good show — good show. 
Could you have plumbed those 
joints, Lieutenant Billingham ¢ ” 

* Well, no, sir, but . . .” 

** Course you couldn’t. What 
were you in civilian life, Lieu- 
tenant Billingham ? ” 

“I beg your pardon, sir ? ” 

“What were you in civilian 
life, Billingham? Come, man, 
you haven’t forgotten already— 
eh, what ? ” 

** A fashion buyer, sir.” 

“ A WHAT!” 

* A fashion buyer—and dress 
designer, sir.” 

“* A dress designer! A blither- 
ing dress designer! Get out of 
here. Get to hell away from 
here! Do you hear? Dress 
designers, bank clerks, commer- 
cial travellers. ... Lord bless 
my soul—what am I going to get 
next! This is supposed to be a 
technical unit. Get away from 
here, you—you pedlar of cami- 
knicks, you damned interfering 
shop-walker.”” The Major rolled 
his one eye dramatically and 
raised his clenched fists furiously 
to the skies. ‘‘ By the beard of 
the prophet, a dress designer! 
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Y’allah —igri!” At last he 
became calmer. ‘No, stay here. 
Be a lesson to you.” 

“And what were you in 
civilian life, Corporal ? ” 

‘** Plumber-jointer, sir.’ 

“ And you—you over there— 
what were you ? ” 

‘** Jointer’s mate, sir.” 

* All right, get on with your 
mating. Carry on, Corporal.” 

* Thank you, sir.” 

‘** Come and see me in the office 
when you've finished — eh, 
Corporal.” And with a last 
malevolent glare at the unfor- 
tunate Lieutenant Billingham, 
the Major strode off. 

Then brightly the liquid metal 
flowed. Lovingly it clung to the 
lead sheath as it built up about 
the gleaming ends of the fat 
round lead sleeve. Deftly the 


Corporal moulded the slowly 
cooling mass; swiftly his hands 


plied the smooth moleskin ; 
carelessly he flung about the 
surplus metal; caressingly he 
shaped the well - rounded 
shoulder. His touch was as 
delicate and sure as the potter’s 
at his wheel, and like beautiful 
pottery the joint slowly took 
shape. When it was half com- 
pleted he spat generously and 
with sensual satisfaction to cool 
and solidify his work, and shifted 
his position to approach with 
better advantage the end of his 
task. ... 


The Major’s face broke into a 
welcoming smile as the Corporal 
pushed open the door of his office. 

** Ah, come in, Corporal, come 
in. And you too—er—mate.” 

Ponderously he removed his 
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feet from his desk and swung 
round in his chair to reach into 
the depths of the cupboard 
behind him. 

“Sorry I can’t offer you 
glasses, gentlemen. There’s a 
mug in the Out Tray there— 
you'll have to share it. Won’t 
be the first time you’ve drunk 
whisky out of a mug—eh, 
Corporal ? ” 

“Tt won't,” agreed the 
Corporal reminiscently. ‘ Your 
very good health, sir.” 

‘“* Bung ho,” said the Major. 

Suddenly he broke into an 
explosive chuckle. ‘‘ By Gad, 
we shook him—what?” One 
bloodshot eye leered wickedly 
at the Corporal beneath a fierce 
bush of an eyebrow. The other, 
failing apparently to see the 
humour of the situation, gazed 
stonily through the window. 
‘* Eh, Corporal? We shook that 
petticoat pedlar. The man’s a 
menace—must have a word with 
him some time. Stick solder, 
indeed! Ill give him stick 
solder. Ti—h’m—fill up, 
gentlemen, fill up!” 

He pushed the bottle forward 
with a brusque gesture. 

“Let us drink,” said the 
Major. ‘‘ To the confusion of 
dress designers, office wallahs, 
and commercial travellers—and 
—and painters of penny picture 
post-cards.”’ 

He drained his glass at a gulp 
and continued: “‘ Yes, by gad, 
Corporal, I had a young fool of 
a lieutenant once who used to 
paint flowers and things for 
post-cards—told me so himself. 
Started to interfere in the M.T. 
park. Said to a driver, ‘ Look 
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at your carburetter. It’s dirty. 
Dirt in the carburetter is the 
cause of half your trouble in 
these engines,’ he said. Damn 
fool had read it in a book some- 
where, I suppose. He was look- 
ing at the air filter. Supposed 
to be dirty, isn’t it? Proves 
it’s doing its job properly or 
something.” 

He looked at his watch. 
“Well, must be going: tiffin 
time. Must have a talk with 
you again one of these days. 
Shouldn’t go on like this too 
much though—bad for discipline. 
Stop me if I go too far. Do you 
think I was a bit abrupt with 
Billingham ? In front of other 
ranks, you know? Better have 
a word with him—eh ? 

“Come along some time and 
tell me all about jointing, 
Corporal. Don’t know a thing 
about it myself. Leave it to 
the fellows who do. Good 
system—eh ? ”’ 


That is the story, much as I 
heard it from Corporal Hugill 
in the Blue Kettle Club that 
night in Ishmaylia. If you 
think it far-fetched, then you 
never served in the Desert 
campaign before Alamein. If 
you think that it couldn’t 
happen now; if you think that 
floridly dressed company com- 
manders no longer rave at silly 
young Lieutenants in front of 
Corporals, and then chuckle over 
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a bottle of whisky in their 
offices with the Corporals after- 
wards—well, maybe you’re right. 
Maybe, after all, it couldn’t 
happen now. 

But if you think that, for all 
that, there are not, even now, 
some pretty rum _ characters 
living their own highly character- 
istic lives in strict disregard for 
King’s Regulations, out there 
among the palm trees, the heat 
and the sand of the Canal Zone, 
then I can assure you that you 
are grievously mistaken. 

Recently there came back 
into our office one of those 
youngsters who had just com- 
pleted their period of military 
service. When I heard that he 
had spent a part of his time in 
the Canal Zone I naturally fell 
to comparing notes with him 
about the old places I used to 
know. 

But no, he said, he had never 
been to Ishmaylia. Blue Kettle 
Club? No, he didn’t know that 
one. Yes, he’d been to Fayid— 
cor, what a dump! 

And then his face lit up. His 
C.O. at Fayid, he told me, 
was @ bloke by the name of 
Billingham — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Billingham. 

“ Cor, he was a lad, he was,” 
chortled this young veteran. 
“ Talk about laugh! We were 
out by the Great Bitter Lake 
one day, and he...” 

But that is another story. 
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COMMENT. 


WHEN the state of the gold 
and dollar deficit was disclosed 
at the beginning of the year, 
how many people realised what 
was happening, or what might 
happen? The facts were simple 
enough. In three months the 
Gold Reserve had been reduced 
by nearly a quarter. It is true 
that on 1st January it was still 
higher than it was in September 
1949, when we had to devalue 
the pound so precipitately and so 
drastically. But at the prevail- 
ing rate of drainage, the reserve 
will have melted away altogether 
by the end of September. 

What, it may be asked, would 
this mean in terms of the daily 
life of the ordinary citizen? 


He can understand an air raid, 
an invasion, unemployment, a 
cut in wages, a lowering of 
rations, a rise in rent. But this 


paper horror, on account of 
which he is likely to be called 
on for even greater efforts and 
sacrifices, is beyond his ken. 
He does not understand it, or 
much want to understand it. 
People have talked of crises 
before, but nothing very serious 
has happened. Will anything 
more serious happen this time ? 

It is a pity that the economists 
do not descend more often from 
the clouds and explain in simple 
human terms what they are 
talking about. They are very 
good at telling people what 
ought to be done; but they are 
not nearly so good at explain- 
ing, in language which everyone 
can understand, exactly what is 


likely to happen if their advice 
is ignored. In a country like 
ours, where governments depend 
on votes, the second duty is at 
least as important as the first. 
What would happen if nothing 
were done is that the country 
would go bankrupt, sterling as 
an international currency would 
be ended, and a large part of the 
world’s trade would be flung 
into complete confusion. ‘So 
what?” inquires the bored 
citizen, who wants to get back 
to the football results. So we 
would lose all control, not only 
over the price of imports, but 
over what we were able to im- 
port. As we could not buy the 
food we needed, there would be 
starvation on a large scale. As 
we could not buy the raw 
materials we wanted, the big 
plants would close and millions 
of men would be unemployed. 
These are not rhetorical possi- 
bilities ; they are virtual cer- 
tainties; but the tragedy is 
that so many will not realise 
them until they have happened, 
and that then it will be too late. 
Fortunately the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer realises them. 
Before the end of the year 
he introduced some necessary 
though unwelcome cuts. Then 
in January, since the emergency 
affects not only this country 
but the whole sterling area, 
the Finance Ministers of the 
Commonwealth met in London. 
At the end of the month, as soon 
as Parliament reassembled, some 
further restrictions, generally 
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expected, were made known; 
and the Chancellor further an- 
nounced his intention of bringing 
in his first Budget early in March, 
since without a Budget the whole 
edifice of recovery is incomplete. 

So far so good. If the Govern- 
ment continues as it has begun, 
the worst will not happen next 
September. For the remedy is 
as plain as the disease. We must 
import less and we must export 
more; but we shall do neither 
without fresh hardship. The 
reduction in imports will need 
to be one of luxuries and ameni- 
ties, because we cannot afford to 
stint ourselves of indispensable 
raw materials or food. The 
increase in exports will come 
partly, it is hoped, through 


greater production, but must 
also be through reduced con- 
sumption. There will, therefore, 


be less in the shops, and what 
there is will probably be more 
expensive. 

These measures will call for 
courage of a high order from the 
Government. They will not be 
popular, and any distress that 
they cause will probably be 
exploited to the full in the con- 
stituencies. The danger is that 
feeling against them may run 
so high that by-elections will 
begin to go against the Govern- 
ment and whittle away its 
slender majority. Yet it is 
essential that the movement in 
the right direction, once started, 
should not be stopped. Mr 
Churchill has said that he will 
need three years to restore the 
situation. Then, if all has gone 
as it should go, some relaxation 
will be possible, life will be easier, 
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and the Government presum- 
ably will be less abused. But if 
we do not give Mr Churchill the 
three years for which he asks, 
there will be another election, 
probably a repetition of 1945, 
and six months of Socialist 
Government may complete the 
ruin of our country. 


We have been told on un- 
impeachable authority that 
when the kings of the earth 
stand up and the rulers take 
council together, the people— 
prompted no doubt nowadays 
by a vigilant Press—are always 
liable to imagine a vain thing. 
Mr Churchill’s visit to Washing- 
ton in the gales of January was 
heralded by the wildest specula- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic 
—about what he would or would 
not say and what he would or 
would not try to settle. Over 
here the modest hope may have 
been that he would obtain some- 
thing to mitigate the icy blasts 
of an austere winter. On the 
other side, speculation ranged 
much more extravagantly. The 
Anglophiles were apprehensive 
that he might ask for too much 
and come away with empty 
hands. Those less friendly were 
even more apprehensive lest, 
through his great popularity 
with the American people, he 
should get more than the Ad- 
ministration had any business 
to give, one of the least friendly 
going so far as to talk about 
the Minute Men and to summon 
Paul Revere from the Shades ! 

All thece people might have 
reflected that Mr Churchill knows 
America and the Americans 
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better than most Britons, and, 
indeed, than many Americans 
know them. If his father was 
Lord Randolph Churchill his 
mother was Jenny Jerome, a 
parentage which entitled him, 
as the great-great-grandson of 
one of Washington’s Colonels, 
to be received during his visit 
into the Society of the Cincinnati, 
founded by Veterans of the 
Revolutionary War, and to refer 
to that unhappy dissension in 
characteristic phrase as the 
trouble between “‘ us and we.” 
Mr Churchill seldom, if ever, 
puts a foot wrong in his dealings 
with the United States, not only 
in what he says but—just as 
important—in how and when 
and where he says it. He was 
not going to the United States 
merely to receive a rebuff. 
The guarded joint Bulletin, 
put out at the end of the visit 
and reporting the general result 
of the conversations in Washing- 
ton, gives @ fair idea of the 
subjects discussed and of the 
temper of both sides. There 
was full agreement on the main 
lines of policy and on the 
strategy to be pursued. Mr 
Churchill obtained the reassur- 
ance he wanted that the use in 
atomic warfare of the American 
bases in this country would be 
@ matter for the joint decision 
of both Governments. He also 
found similar support for the 
British attitude towards the 
European Defence Committee 
and ‘‘a complete identity of 
aims ’’ on Middle-Eastern policy. 
On the vexed question of the 
scarcity of raw materials “‘ good 
progress was made,’”’ and since 
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the Bulletin a comprehensive 
agreement has been reported. 

About the new rifle no final 
agreement was reached, and on 
the North Atlantic Command Mr 
Churchill made a reluctant con- 
cession; but the conversations 
throughout seem to have been 
conducted in a warm and friendly 
spirit, a contrast to the chilly 
correctness with which Mr Attlee 
comported himself at Washing- 
ton a little over a year ago. It 
might also be said that the 
recent meeting was a parable 
of Anglo-American relations as 
they ought to be. On the big 
issues the countries are at one, 
or so nearly at one as makes 
no odds. On the lesser issues 
each country will defend its 
own opinion and may defend 
it strongly; and whether the 
debate is amicable or acrimoni- 
ous is largely a question of 
personality. 

Mr Churchill concluded the 
official part of his tour with 
an address to Congress, which 
showed him at the top of his 
form and made a fitting finish to 
a@ most successful visit. 

Congress was in a difficult 
mood. It always is in an 
Election Year, when its members 
are less interested in visitors 
from foreign countries than in 
discovering weak places in the 
defences of the domestic enemy. 
The mood is particularly diffi- 
cult just now, when Senators 
and Congressmen alike are well 
aware of the growing impatience 
of the citizens over the vast 
financial demands of the Admini- 
stration and the new burdens 
these will bring to their already 
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overloaded backs. Congress was 
in no frame of mind to listen to 
a foreign gentleman with a 
begging-bowl. It was not in 
much of a mood to listen to 
anybody. But it listened to 
Mr Churchill, and the applause 
it gave him was something more 
than mere good manners. The 
speech was admirable, both in 
substance and in phrasing. His 
announcement that he had not 
come to Washington to ask for 
American money was greeted 
with the utmost enthusiasm, 
hardly diminished when he went 
on to say that he had come to 
ask for American steel. Other 
points that particularly pleased 
his audience were his assurance 
that if any truce in Korea were 
broken the British response 
would be “prompt, resolute, 
and effective,” his hope that the 
Americans would continue to 
protect Formosa from the Com- 
munists of the mainland, and his 
warning to his hosts not to let 
go the atomic weapon until they 
were quite sure that they had 
other means of preserving peace. 

A point that puzzled some 
among his audience at the time, 
and readers of the speech later, 
was his suggestion that the 
guardianship of the Suez Canal 
would be much strengthened 
by the presence of even token 
forces from other interested 
countries. So it would be, but 
the presence of the British is 
based in right upon an agree- 
ment with Egypt which has not 
yet expired, and the forces of 
other countries could only join 
them under a new agreement 
which the Egyptians in their 
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present mood are unlikely to 
accept. That was doubtless Mr 
Churchill’s meaning, but it was 
not made quite as clear as it 
might have been. 

So Mr Churchill bade farewell 
to his hosts, bequeathing a 
number of Churchillian wise- 
cracks to enliven the dinner- 
tables of Washington during the 
coming months. 


Less spectacular, but hardly 
less valuable, than any utter- 
ance of Mr Churchill’s, was Mr 
Eden’s speech at Colombia Uni- 
versity. The good this did is a 
measure of the recent decline in 
the prestige of British Foreign 
Policy. Mr Bevin was never a 
good speaker, but his fumbling 
sentences carried a ring of sin- 
cerity, and often of good sense. 
During his last months at the 
Foreign Office he spoke seldom, 
and when he did speak, said 
little of significance. His suc- 
cessor, Mr Morrison, did not 
speak much either; and when 
he did, his fellow-countrymen 
were conscious of relief that his 
public appearances as Foreign 
Secretary were not more frequent. 
As a result of this virtual silence, 
in 1950 and 1951 the British 
case abroad often went unheard. 
No one had a clear idea of what 
British policy was, and there 
was even a suspicion that Britain 
had nothing which could be 
dignified by the name of a 
policy. All this has changed 
since Mr Eden took over. It 
was as though a firm hand had 
come on to the tiller again and 
a drifting boat had begun to 
shape a course. 
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The question, which everyone 
has been asking and no one in 
authority in Britain has been 
answering, is ‘“‘ Where do we 
go from here”? The Western 
Powers have been building up 
large armaments and spending 
vast sums of money in the pro- 
cess. What for? And what 
next? In the United States 
General MacArthur had pro- 
posed a policy which could only 
lead to preventive war. Shortly 
after the General Election Mr 
Churchill suggested a conference 
with the Russians “ at the high- 
est level.”” Mr Eden obviously 
was not going to agree with 
General MacArthur, but his 
New York speech hinted that 
neither did he altogether agree 
with Mr Churchill. He declared 
himself in favour of building up 
peace gradually, agreement by 
agreement. As each agreement 
was made, tension would lessen ; 
with each local and limited 
settlement achieved, the excite- 
ment would diminish a little; 
until with some of the most 
contentious issues out of the 
way, it might be possible to 
work towards a more general 
and permanent agreement. 

Such a policy is certainly 
worth exploring. The difficulties 
are obvious. It would require 
time and patience, perhaps a 
very long time, and assuredly a 
great deal of patience; and both 
these commodities are scarce. 
But at least it is a policy and 
not a drift, and while a policy 
might just conceivably succeed, 
a drift could not fail to fail. 

Nor need it be assumed that 
the Eden Plan necessarily ex- 
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cludes the Churchill Plan. A 
conference at the highest level 
means Stalin, no less. With 
recollections of Teheran and 
Yalta and Potsdam, it would be 
fantastic to expect a general 
settlement from such a meeting. 
The big Three or Four might 
come, a8 in the past, to some 
sort of compromise on the general 
issue ; but when they had gone 
their ways and the work of 
interpretation began, we should 
soon discover that the Kremlin’s 
ideas were very different from 
ours. Once more we would be 
the small boy who swopped his 
new knife for a packet of 
cigarette cards. On the other 
hand, if such a conference did 
not attempt to settle anything, 
but merely, as it were, set the 
stage for the Eden Plan, it 
might create that new atmo- 
sphere which would be essential 
to success. 


Maxim Litvinoff was almost 
the last of the Old Bolsheviks, the 
men who overthrew the Czars. 
He was not the last, because 


Stalin is still with us; but 
while Litvinoff lived, he was 
alone in his understanding of an 
outside world which Stalin has 
never known. For more than 
ten years Litvinoff lived in 
exile, in Germany first and later 
(under the name of Harrison) in 
England, where he met and 
married the niece of Sir Sydney 
Low. After the revolution, for a 
while he precariously represented 
Russia in London, returning to 
hiscountryin1919. Then, having 
carried out successfully some 
foreign missions, he became first 
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Deputy Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs and in 1930 Commissar 
in the place of Chicherin. 

During the years that followed 
people were inclined to over- 
rate his influence. Undoubtedly 
he believed in a policy of making 
the revolution respectable and 
of bringing Russia back into the 
comity of nations. At that 
time, the policy happened to 
suit his masters. The crying 
need was for peace after the 
ravages of war and revolution, 
for time in which to build up 
the Bolshevik system, for the 
technicians and machines which 
only the Capitalist countries 
could supply. So Litvinoff was 
given his head. Russia joined 
the League of Nations, and at 
Geneva her spokesman talked, 
no doubt with perfeet personal 
sincerity, of the blessings of 
collective security and _ the 
supreme merits of disarmament. 

The Litvinoffs were then living 
in a comfortable little flat over 
what had once been the stables 
of a great house in Moscow. 
Across the courtyard was the 
mansion itself, splendidly deco- 
rated and furnished, where Lit- 
vinoff received his foreign visitors 
and Mrs Litvinoff entertained 
official guests. “Is this your 
house?’ a visiting Briton once 
asked her over the supper-table. 
‘“* Not ours,”’ was the reply, “ but 
we have the use of it.” 

The day came when they no 
longer had the use of it. In 
April 1939 Litvinoff had served 
bis turn. The honeymoon with 
collective security was over and 
Stalin, weighing what he could 
get from the West with what he 


hoped to get from Von Ribben- 
trop, decided that Germany was 
to be his “friend.” It was 
® brutal, cynical policy which 
made war a certainty; and a 
new Commissar was needed to 
carry it out. So Litvinoff was 
discarded, like the worn-out tool 
which is left to rust in an out- 
house. He was not disgraced ; 
he was merely demoted; and 
it is said that by 1941 he and 
his family were near starvation. 
But when Russia was invaded 
and the first British Mission 
arrived in Moscow, a good in- 
terpreter was required. Some- 
body remembered Litvinoff, and 
presently someone else had the 
bright idea of furbishing him up 
and sending him as Ambassador 
to Washington, where his com- 
paratively blameless past would 
be an asset. So he and Mrs 
Litvinoff enjoyed an Indian 
Summer until once more the 
mood changed and he was 
recalled. 

Of his last years little is known. 
He may have returned to his 
tenement and lived miserably, 
or he may have been allowed a 
modest subsistence in some minor 
role. De minimis non curat lex. 
Moscow is not much interested 
in those who have outlived 
their usefulness. The moral— 
if moral there be—is that the 
personal opinions of Soviet diplo- 
mats, however distinguished 
their position may be, matter 
very little. They do not make 
Soviet policy : they merely carry 
out the behests of their masters. 


The interest of anyone with a 
liking for the curious will have 
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been stirred by the report of the 
discovery, after more than a 
century and a half, of the heart 
of the great Marquess of Mon- 
trose. So strange was the tale 
that it bears re-telling. After 
the execution of Montrose on 
21st May 1650, bis mutilated 
body was buried in the marsh of 
Berougbmuir among the remains 
of the felons of Edinburgh. 
Two days later a devoted 
follower exhumed the body and 
extracted the heart, which was 
then enclosed in a little steel 
case, made from the blade of 
Montrose’s sword, and given to 
Lady Napier. It was sent to 
Holland, where it was lost or 
stolen, to reappear by chance 
many years later and find its 
way back to its rightful owners, 
the Napiers. 

From them in course of time 


it passed to Lady Johnstone of 
Carnsalloch, a daughter of the 


fifth Lord Napier. She and her 
busband took it with them to 
India. During the voyage their 
convoy was attacked by a 
French Squadron, and in the 
engagement the gold filigree box 
in which the steel case had been 
placed was shattered by a shot. 
The heart was happily un- 
harmed, but on arrival in India 
was stolen by a _ burglarious 
native. By another happy coin- 
cidence it was recovered some 
years later from the Prince who 
had acquired it, and it accom- 
panied the Johnstones when 
they returned to England in 
1792. They reached Boulogne 
and were about to cross the 
Channel when the Revolutionary 
Goyernment of the day issued 
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an edict ordering the surrender 
of all plate and jewels. The 
original gold filigree box bad 
been replaced by a replica, and 
as an outer covering a silver 
urn had been made, the whole 
being an object too conspicuous 
to be smuggled out of the 
country with safety. Accord- 
ingly the Johnstones entrusted 
the urn to an English lady of 
the name of Knowles, residing 
at Boulogne, who, it was be- 
lieved, hid it for safety in a dry 
well. But she never returned 
to England; war broke out 
and continued with two short 
intervals until 1815; and after 
Waterloo, when at last the 
Jobnstones’ son Alexander was 
able to go to Boulogne, Miss 
Knowles was dead and no one 
could tell him anything about 
the missing heart. Its fate 
remained a mystery, but there 
was always a hope—such was 
its proven capacity for reappear- 
ing—that some day and some- 
where it would turn up. 

Now, if we may believe the 
report, this has happened. The 
heart seems to have found its 
way to Wales, how or when we 
are not told. It came into the 
possession of a Mr Johnstone- 
Boyd of Hampstead, who in 
1931 left it to a Captain 
Wheatley-Crowe, a noted later- 
day Jacobite who, through 
the Royal Martyr Church Union 
and the Royal Stuart Society, 
has kept green the memory 
of King Charles I. Captain 
Wheatley - Crowe, having dis- 
covered that the rightful heiress 
to the heart was a Mrs Hurley 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
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great - great - grand-daughter of 
Lady Johnstone, has sent it to 
her by registered air-mail. 

If this is indeed Montrose’s 
heart, Scotsmen, while rejoicing 
in its recovery, will feel a qualm 
of regret that, after so many 
vicissitudes, so valuable and 
hallowed a relic is not to find its 
final resting-place in Scotland. 


India and Pakistan have estab- 
lished themselves with such as- 
surance in the family of nations 
that we recall with difficulty the 
mood of the days when the 
division and independence of 
India were regarded not as 
possible facts, but as fantasies. 
Mr Campbell Johnson’s book, 
compiled from the notes he took 
as Public Relations Officer to 
Lord Mountbatten, showed 
how the transformation came 
about. The wonder-worker, of 
course, was Lord Mountbatten 
himself, whose “‘ dynamic diplo- 
macy ” is the key to the whole 
story and incidentally to Mr 
Campbell Johnson’s book. Its 
pages give a day-by-day account 
of the passing of power, of the 
progress and the set-backs, the 
hopes and the disappointments, 
the final achievement—and its 
bloody outcome. The value of 
the book as evidence is beyond 
dispute; for the notes which 
compose it were written on the 
evening or the morrow of the 
events they recall: They will 
be an invaluable source to the 
future historian. 

When Lord Mountbatten ar- 
rived in March 1947, the Euro- 
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peans in India were mostly 
critical of his appointment. 
They thought he knew nothing 
about the country and was a 
playboy ; that he had brought 
with him an untried staff; and 
that he was ousting a better 
man in Lord Wavell. How 
wrong they were on most of 
these points the Europeans were 
soon to learn. The treatment of 
Wavell remained an unhealed 
sore; but that fault was not 
Mountbatten’s. Mr Attlee might 
have redeemed it by the few 
generous words he failed to 
say. Looking back now, it is 
possible to conclude that al- 
though the way in which Wavell 
went was wrong, the decision to 
recall him was probably right. 
The Indian situation had reached 
a deadlock and a new man with 
new methods was necessary. 
The Government of India, which 
had administered a vast empire 
for eighty years, was running 
down like a worn-out machine. 
By 1947 the choice was not 
between the old Raj and inde- 
pendence; it was between in- 
dependence and chaos. Almost 
everybody agreed that British 
Rule must end, but no one had 
any acceptable answers to the 
questions of How and When. 
By the beginning of June in 
that year Lord Mountbatten 
had brought every bod y—Hindus, 
Moslems, and His Majesty's 
Government—to accept tbe in- 
evitability of Partition. Even 
the Princes, alarmed and be- 
wildered, were bowing to their 
new fate. But with acceptance 
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and the practical disintegration 
of the interim government, a 
host of new troubles began. 
Many still believed the thing 
could not be done, or at least 
that the date appointed for the 
departure of the British could 
never be kept. That they, too, 
were proved wrong was due 
first and foremost to Lord Mount- 
batten himself, to the confidence 
in his integrity he succeeded in 
establishing among all the leaders 
of India and what was to become 
Pakistan, to his gift of con- 
ciliation, to his extraordinary 
energy, and perhaps to his new 
technique of government by 
discussion. 

Others helped powerfully, of 
course—Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
Lord Ismay, Mr Nehru, who 
emerges as @ much bigger 
and more statesmanlike figure 


than his rival Mr Jinnah, and 
not least, the all-powerful and 


unpredictable Mahatma, who 
hating Partition yet made it 
possible. But Mountbatten was 
the indispensable man. 

So the world witnessed the 
paradoxes of a peaceful abdica- 
tion of Empire, of the last 
Governor-General departing amid 
the affectionate plaudits of the 
Indian multitude, and of the 
British enjoying at the end of 
their long reign a popularity 
and an esteem such as they had 
never had before. 

Did Lord Mountbatten make 


Comment. 
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no mistakes? Mr Campbell 
Johnson will hardly concede 
any, but two of some con- 
sequence may be suggested. One 
was the premature splitting of 
the Indian Army, the effect of 
which was painfully clear when 
the serious disturbances broke 
out in the Punjab. The other 
mistake was Lord Mountbatten’s 
decision to continue after the 
Partition as Governor-General 
of India (but not of Pakistan). 
By accepting the post he lost 
his position as an impartial 
arbiter between Hindu and 
Moslem. It is at least arguable 
that the tale of bloodshed and 
human misery would have been 
less if he had stayed on as 
friendly adviser to both govern- 
ments, or, as Mr Jinnah himself 
once suggested, as a kind of 
super-Governor-General. As it 
was, the bloodshed was terrible 
and the misery in the Punjab 
almost beyond calculation. All 
that can be said is that for the 
birth of two nations and the 
independence of about a quarter 
of the human race the cost was, 
perhaps, not a8 excessive as at 
the time it seemed. At all 
events by any standard Lord 
Mountbatten’s achievement was 
historic. His name and fame 
will remain in India and through- 
out the Commonwealth, whose 
character, for better or worse, 
in his brief rule of fifteen months, 
he completely transformed. 
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